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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
Teams.—The Work is issued every Saturday in both 
the pamphlet and news-paper forms. The pamphlet 
form is paged and folded for binding; making sixteen 
large octavo pages, OF 832 pages in a year. with an in- 
dex at the close: and as hitherto, it is exclusively reli- 
gious. It is suited to the wishes of those who have the 
past volumes, and who may wish to preserve a uniform 
series of the work; and also of those who, while they 
have other papers of secular intelligence, wish for one ex- 
clusively religious for Sabbath reading. The news-pa- 
per form contains one page of additional space, which 
is filled with a condensed summary of all the po- 
litical and secular intelligence worth recording. It is de- 
signed especially to accommodate such families as find it 
inconvenient to take more than one Paper; and yet who 
feel an interest, as they should, in whatever concerns the 
Christian and Patriot. Subscribers have the privilege of 
taking which form they please. 

To city subscribers, delivered, $2 50,—To mail sub- 
scribers, $2 in advance; $2 50 if not paid in six months. 
Agents who are accountable fur six or more copies, will 
be allowed one copy gratis, or a commission of ten per 
cent. Clergymen, Post Masters, and vthersto whom the 
paper is sent, are requested to act as Agents, to whom 
such commission shall be allowed, as in their judgment 
will be a liberal remuneration for their set vices. 
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Distiyetion or Caste ABOLISHED IN THE ENGLISH 
Cuurca 1n Inpia. 

Itmay not perhaps be generally known that the strange 
anomaly, so long aud so universally prevalent in Hin- 
dostan, termed caste, has been allowed till lately to re- 
main in force among the natives, even alter their admis- 
sion to the Episcopal church. The singular spectacie 
was thus presented, of a church of Christ, consisting of 
different classes, each of which deemed it absolute pol- 
lution to mingle with the others. How extensively and 
inveterately their heathen notions were retained, will be 
be best seen from some of the modes in which they were 
manifested. 

At divine service, the different castes sat on separate 
mats, on different sides of the church, which they eoter- 

ed by different doors. At the Lord's supper, they ad- 
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cups, or the catechists contrived to change them, before 
the lower castes partook ; even the Missionaries were 
persuaded to waittill all had partaken. ‘They had sep- 
arate places of burial in the grave-yard, and in funerals, 
the heathen observances were in many respects obser- 
ved. 

In the domestic circle, the wife was not permitted to sit 
and eat with her husband, but was treated as his slave, 
or rather as a part of his gools and chattels; in church 
also she never sat with him. Marriage between different 
castes was not allowed, though immoral connections and 
indecent festivals, were connived at; and a native Chris- 
tian would marry his daughter to a heathen of his own 
caste, in preference to a Christian of a lowercaste. The 
Christian would put away a Christian wife when she no 
longer pleased him, and take another—a heathen. The 
bad effects of going to church in mourning were preven- 
ted by resorting to magic, and by the employment of 
tomtoms and heathenish ceremonies, immediately after 
leaving the church. Their children had heathen as well 
as Christian names; and these names were ofien those 
of the idols. 

As respects their social relations ; they regarded them- 
selves as beings of a higher race; and the inferior class 
they looked upon as their born and predestined slaves, 
They would neither drink from the same well, nor live 
in the same street, nor eat food from the same vessel ; 
but broke every earthen vessel which a Pari had touch- 
ed, as defiled. They would not receive the holy water 
of the Ganges from the hands of a Pari, even to save 
their lives, since the slightest contact with him rendered 
them unclean. The native Christians who retained 
caste, attended the most abominable heathen festivals, 
paid honors to idols, and had their sick exorcised by the 
Brahmins. 

The foundation of these laws of caste was \aid im the 
Shasters or sacred books of the Hindoos. These books 
decided all points ; the courts for the trial of matters con- 
nected with caste, were directed by the Shasters; these 
courts were sometimes held in Christian churches; and 
by their decisious, the condemned Christian was exclu- 
ded from the Lord's supper. 

To sum up the whole, the worst vagabond, the ragged 
dronken-beggar or thief, might treat the most pious, learn- 
ed and estimable man, even if he sustained the office of 
catechist, with contempt, if he only was of a lower caste, 
—and all this was unchangeable from generation to gen- 
eration, from age to age. 





Vaaced to the altar at ¢ifferent times, aud had different 


Had not these details proceeded from Bishop Wilson 
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himself, the existence of such a state of tiings in a 
Christian church would be deemed almost incredible. 
That it was ever allowed, arose from a mistaken idea of 
the early German and English missionaries, that caste 
was merely a civil institution, and the efure should not 
be meddied with by the chureh. They overlooked the 
fact th it the whole institution was so intimately connect- 
ed with the religious notions of Indian heathenism, that 
both must fall together, and that if one was suffered to 
remain, the other would unavotlably continue. Am so, 
in fact, it hasbeen. Between one hundred and sixty and 
one hundred and seventy relapses to heathenism took 
place in asingle year, and in the opinion of Archdeacon 
Robinson, of Madras, expressed in his report to the Bish- 
op of Calcutta, more than half the ehureh had become 
heathens. ‘The German Lutheran mission too, from the 
same cause, seemed to be near extinetion. 

In view of these alarming facts, Bishop Wilson, 
about two years since, issued a decisive order on the 
subject, as much distingnished for energy as for wisdom 
and prudence. “The existence of caste, as respects re- 
ligion,”’ he says, “ must cease, or we had better aban- 
don our missions at once.” [ts connection with the do 
mestic relation he allows to remain untouched, leaving it 
to be destroyed by the gradual effects of Christianity, 
** although,” as he says, “I might have done well, like 
the apostle, to require a full renunciation of all the hea- 
then customs.” 

It only remains to mention the results, thus far, of the 
measures thus wisely adopted. No opposition was ex- 
perienced, of course, froin the clergy and officers of the 
church; on the contrary, their cordial approval and co- 
operation was given. Nor did the orders of the Bishop 
meet with as much opposition from the native Christians 
as was feared. A small portion of decided Christians 
was found at every station. New converts were 
admitted to Baptism, and catechumens to confirmation, 
only on these conditions. The congregations, too, have 
more religious instruction than formerly ; since the num- 
ber of Europeanteachers has been increased. Atthe end 
of the year 18:35, there wereten. The appointinent of the 


Canton, June 12 1, 
9 SA), 


Mr Dear Brotusr—My last to yo 
March 13th, since which es I have owe pa Gale 
some of your donations, which I am happy ss 
cate to your school. On the first of last Janua ir pee 
to Rev. Mr. Tomlin, at Malacca, for the use ¢ 
school, two hundred dollars, more than half of \ bi ; 
a donation from your school, and the rest {ror ack 
Philadelphia New-York. Your part was si... 
dollars. Mr. Tomlin, you may remember weethe « = 
panion of Guizlaif in his first visitto Siain some 
ago. He has now been in the field as muc} 
or nine years. He has some property of his 
does not now receive neplery from any Society, 4) 

. tetY. About 
two years ago he resigned his place as Principal of | 
Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca, to Mr. Evans. «.; 
set himself to build up another school for the naziy, 
beathenchildren. He has succeeded very well, an 1), 
school has been in operation nearly two years, },. 
well spoken of by the Rev Mr. Tracy, who spen te 
weehsat Malaccalately. Forthe rest, let Mr. Tonic, 
answer speak for itself. He says, in a letter received 
three weeks ago: 

* Your liberal ‘ New-Year’s Gift,’ demands a prurefy 
acknowledgment. Indeed your bounty, and that of bm. 
ther Bridgman came in so suddenly and yet so seasons. 
bly,that I felt it to be the Lord's goodness thus to renyem er 
us in our low estate. It was not so much the two hyp. 
dred dollars which filled our hearts with love and gra. 
tude tothe Father of Mercies, but the pleasing inte}jj- 
gence that this bounty is made of the free will u fering 
of Sabbath School children.” rs 

After stating the expenses which he had incurred jin 
making suitable houses for the school, procuring a.sis- 
ant teacliers, and extending his operations, he says: 

‘ Notwithstanding our scanty means, we ventured to 
enlarge our work at the earnest call of soine poor neg- 
lected people in the Jungle. who desire to be instructed 
and to haveschools for theirchildren. This place (Nan- 
ning) is within 20 miles of the town of Malacca and | 
was delighted to find the Malays there wore simple 
hearted and free from Mohammedan prejudices than those 
on the coast. We promised to open two schools among 
them, and to give them books and teachers, as soon as 
they should give us a pledge of their sincerity by erect 
ing at their own expense, suitable buildings for the pur- 
pose, which they qresenty, agreed todo. Within three 
or fuurdays after this, the President's lady, unsolicited, 
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well known frien! of missions,—Corrie, late Archdeacon 
at Calcutta, as Bishop of Madras, is a favorable omen ' 
for the extension of the kingdom of God in Southern Hin- | 
dostan. 

So true is it, that sooner or later, the gospel of Christ | 
will abolish all distinctions of caste, the world over; and 


thatthe day is drawing near, wisen the great fact will be School in the Presbyterian Church, Spring St N. York; 
universally recognized, that God hath made of one blood! and to their worthy Superintendants and Teacliers 


all nations and classes of men. 








Letrer From Cuaina. 5 
The following letter from the Rev. Mr. Stevens, to; 


promised us two dollars monthly for the ‘Nanning 
Schools.” Very soon your bounty flowed in upon vs, 
being paured into our ‘l'reasury of Faith by a thousaod 
hands unseen. 

“To our numerous and unknown friends of the Mix 
sionary Association of the Sabbath School in the North 
Church in New Haven, Connecticut; of the fifi Pres- 
byterian Church in Philadelphia; and of the Sabbot 


we 


id 


beg vou to present our warmest thanks in the name % 


behalf of two hundred children connected with the schools 
of the ‘ Benevolent Institution,’ comprising Chinese, Ma- 
lays, Indo-Portuguese, and Tamuls. ‘Tell them all, we 
love them for their work's sake, and for the proof ol their 


the Superiutendant of the United Society Sabbath School love to Jesus Christ, and of their desire to see his blessed 
in this city, will be read with interest. The Chinese] Gospel spreading amongst the heathen, asit does 19 thet 
letter, of which Mr. Stevens has given a translation be-! own happy land.” 


low, is written on a sheet about twelve by sixteen inches, 
in beautiful Chinese characters. Mr. Stevens ‘has writ- 


the right hand column at top and read down, proceeding 


to the left ;’" very much as a page of figures would be| ts from one of his Chinese boys, 


He sent ime also at the same time two specimens of 


letters from his boys one of which was from an interes: 
ten on the margin the ‘direction, in readiug to “ begin at a he _— di 


who was seeking after the truth, but 
; ment eed his father and the 


riest. ThatI heve sent to Philadelphia. ‘I'ne other ore 
who wrote it quile 08 





; ‘ hi- 
read, commencing at the top of the page and reading | ee codaneemnce gioen it during ater" 


the bottom, till all the coluinns were completed. 


. S. blotted out 
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—avagant expressions of praise, gave him some for China, @3,348 12 had been used previous to March 
hus entre ,- nextday he brought back this which send 31, 1236; 11 block-cutters aml printers from China 
rah a translations not literal, but giving the sense were at work at Singapore 5 Rev. Mr. Dyer. 3 Malac- 
you: Sy e boy wished to call more attention to the |ca, and M. Pauthier and others, in Paris, were and are 
gener a by publishing his New-Year's piece. do | still actively engaged in preparing Chinese metal move- 
Seminary he is @ christian, but suppose not able type; translations of a number of valuable publica- 
pot rast proclaim abroad the new Academy, called |tiens im Chinese have been approved by the Committee 
+ where lads of all nations of the Ameri 20 Tract Society, and there is access [0 tens 

inese beyond the boundaries of the 


ur teacher. Tungleen (Tom- jof millions of Ch 
“Celestial Empire in Siam; among the Shans; at 
on the Islands of the Indian Archipelago, 


the ‘ Bene”, . 
av ive instruc 1oOn. ea 
way already boys of four different languages, each 


has 4 ° - 

a) its own teacher. We can also learn the Great | Singapores 

Way (Gospel) of God, and the five coustant Virtues, be- jand other adjacent countries. With a view to nieet the 
Jom and truth. We demand now existing, the American Tract Society, of 


April 15, for 


e, jus Ices propriety. wist | | 
cr $35,000 proposed to be raised previous Ww 


pevolenc . . 

ve taugut abeut Jesus, who died for our sins, to save OU 

© ed he is truly the Son of God, and we ought to foreign and Pagan lands, have designated $4,000 for 
manes of different denominations, a0 


souls $ u 


ave and obey him. ‘The Holy Scriptures command | China, for Missic 


ail men 10 repent of their sins, and believe 19 the Son of | including the preparation of type- 


o worship false gods, oF fall prostrate before | The substance of the edict ts as follows : 
They have eyes but) “It is known from the records that the Portuguese 


t walk. | have dwelt in the land, teaching and practicing the reli- 


cannot see, ears . : 
rence and serve the great Lord of | gio. of the Lord of heaven (Popery,) and they have 


Al\ men ought to reve 

heaven and earth, and follow Jesus his Son, who is the privately printed volumes of their cacred books, frem 

light and life of the world ; but not follow blind teachers. yurse to the people and delude many, 

For Jesus 88Y% if the blind lead the blind, both will fall assume secret 
designations, an! the delusion reach: s to the multitude : 


into the djtch. One teacher exhorts Us to reverence the 

way of the true God. and keep his holy commands, so | of this there are certain } Tt ofs. ‘Lhe lencers, afer Leing 
that we may find eternal! life, and enter heaven. And |tried and found guilty, certainly should be strangled. 
our master ‘Tungleen pitying poor children, teaches us Those who secretly disseminate this delusive doctrine, 
letters, how to worship God and keep his will. For king |in number are not many 5 those without any designation, 
Sslomo ', the wisest man, said; ‘the fear of the Lord is | after trial should be imprisoned (before being strangled.) 
the beginning of wisdom.’ Now we scholars must all | Those who have only, on hearing the doctrine become 
raise God, and be grateful to our master Tungleen; and Gheclpee and do not know how to reform, should be ban 

fur his great compassion 0D US, record his good deeds on | ishe and delivered over to the Pibkib officers, or 10 the 
our hearts. Let us who have the Scriptures be care- | Moosoolmen, (Hwuy Hwuy.) who are able to keep them 


ful 1o examine them fuithfully, and pet despise the | under, to be slaves. 
« [p the 59th year of Keenlung, the Portuguese Lomo- 


mercy brought to us. The Ode says: ° if a man’s d°- 
sives be right, God will prosper them, willadd happiness | '@"8 clandestinely entered the country, and in conjunc- 
and bestow long life.” tion with Kackewsan, Pibkinkwan, and others, taught 
» Recorded in the School room ofthe Benevolent Insti- | and disseminated the doctrine. In the 20th year of Ke- 
tute, at Malacea, according to English reckouings in the | aking, the Portuguese Lanyuewans clandestinely en- 
year of our Lord Jesus’ birth, 12836; in Chinese, the first | tered the country, and in coujunct on with Ejoolan and 
‘noon of the sixteenth year of Taukenang,” (the reigning others taught the doctrine Svoner or later the whole of 
them were seized, tried, and either strangled or expelled. 


= but cannot hear, feet but canno 


which they disc 
these spread the doctrines and practices, 


I 
















Emperor.) 

l send you the original as it came to me. Mr. Tracy The rest of their coadjutors in spreading the doctrine 

has just written me some interesting things about a school | were successively taken, and also tried and punished ac- 
Since these severe measures, this teach- 


cording to law. 
ing has gradually ceased. 
+ But in the summer ol last year, an English foreign 
ntered the waters of all the provinces 
and distributed fureign books. She was qinty driven 
These books adv ‘sed men to worship ane believe 
in the religion of the Lord JESUS. (Y aseo,) which 1s, 
from investigations at ihe several successive times, the 
same as the religion of the Lord of heaveo A great 
number of Portuguese dwell at Macao. Seputed othi- 
The following elict, with the accompany ing remarks, | Cet have already been hurried to Macao, aml ‘hey have 
was received through the Post Office. It was probably seized _Keuhacaou, who was hired to print the books; 
sent from the Tract house. and of foreign books they have seized: ight kinds, which 
This edict. were furwarded to the foyuen to be examined and duly 
, bhts edict, issued May 2). 1836, by Lew, acting ma- | reported (ro the emperor.) He (the foyuen) has pro- 
— of the Nahae district, &c. in the name of the claimed glearly 1 the people of the land and booksel- 
na ky prominently directed agains! Popery, but al- | ler’s shops, that if they have received and keep amy 
ae he eee of books by Mr. Gutzlutl, on the | foreign book of the religion of the Lord of heaven, half 
- Jiffusion e hatever additioual embarrassiments to \a yarts ailowed them 0 delever them tn person. (10 the 
viper " — in China this edict may occasion, magistrates.) which will prevent any investigation into 
Wetet of hv pr gales far aud wide the ote | the exis- \ their conduct; but if, afler a search is made, it is found 
cite in the enor ° _ Yasoo, (Jesus,) and may eX- they have received and retained them, their crime shall 
minds of inillions inquiry to know ™ what this | be punished accordiug w the seventy of the law. This 


nee doctrine is” whereof the Em ks. W i 

fully i . mperor speaks. e are | is on record. 

rit ee belief that by the time that types are prepa- “The Portuguese religion of the Lord of heaven (if 

p ga acquired by sufficient numbers, books |it is allowed 10) spread in the interior, is a custom oF 

aye wh ch apis and prayer mare without ceas- doctrine exceedingly injurious to the minds of men; the 

dncat ure pel ym God" for ¢ hina, He will open the gloriously splendid and lucid laws forbid (it,) The per 
access, and give his word triumphant s": fect and fixed code was early (formed) and has diffused 


Of monies granted by the Seer Le teiohe” bi 
y Tract Swciety | its bright fight to the present uimeyaud is {ull of 


which be has. supported in part by a Sabbath School in 
Philadelpbia. But I cannot give it ull another me.— 
The ex petise is about 30, or 90 dollars a year. Mrs. 
Gurzlaff' too, has begun to do something with her school, 
of which I must tell you another lime. 

Iam, yours, atfectionately 


ship abruptly e 


away: 
Epwin STEeVESS- 


_—_— 


CHINESE EDICT AGAINST THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
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ed and successive statutes: the fate of the old charict 
reflects as a mirror an abundant example. 
** The period limited for the delivery up (of the books) 


and escaping from punishment for their past crimes, is/ has been translated into the native tongue. 


granted in sincerity to ignorant people who have been 
deluded into crime; they are to be pitied. We cannot 
bear to punish the uninstructed, We particularly enjoin 
you to renew yourselves and walk the straight path. 

** After the publication of this proclamation, if all those 
who have received and retained foreign books of the re- 
ligion of the Lord of heaven, or practiced and dissemi- 
nated that religion within the period of half a year, 
deliver to the district officers (their books) and leave the 
religion, then their crimes will be forgiven. Now through 
this not ancient path of vice and stupefication those who 
try can retrace their steps; youn should hasten to change 
your fuce and change your mind, and with the bitterest 
regret repent and reform. Do noton any account, * halt- 


ing between two opinions,” delay returning. But W 


you exceed the allowed period, and again receive and 
retain any foreign books, aod du not deliver them up, and 
persevere in practicing and spreading the religion—for 
those who act thus, an examination shail be fortliwith or- 
dered; they shall be immediately seized and punished 
severely. 

** Now, how in this world below, on which the splen- 
did heaven sheds its transforming and vivifying light 
and heat, can depraved discourses be permitted to flow ? 


O ye fortunate people, you now live happily ina state of 


peace and | poate a you should adhere to the correct 
worship and straight path, and reject and extirpate de- 
praved and corrupt doctrines, without cabals and combi- 
nations, without selfish depravity. 

** Follow the ways of the ancient kings, then you will 
be able to drink harmony and eat virtue; and you will 
be the virtuous people of an abundant and flourishing 
age. We, the sze officers, indeed most assuredly hope 
it. Do not oppose.” 

Of the above edict, Mr. Gutzlaff says, “* The court 
has now declared its firm determination to persecute the 
Romen Catholics throughout the empire, the first edict 
of this kind since the accession of Taou kwang to the 
throne. If this edict, like all others, is to be a dead letter, 
and to be placed on record, the law only demanding a 
few victims to be satisfied, we have to inake no further 
remarks. But we earnestly entreat the churches never 
to be startled when they hear of fierce proclamations, 
If we are earnest to promulgate the Gospel at all risks, 
God will advocate his own cause, and certainly prove vic- 
torious over all the machinations of the enemy,” 





PRESENT STATE or GREENLAND. 


From a friend who hag paid particular attention to the 
subject, we have obtained the following account of the 
present condition of Greenland. Who car compare the 
degraded state of this people as they werea century since, 
with their condition at present, without feeling that the 
Gospel of Christ is indeed * the power of God untosalva 
tion ;"’ and that, not merely from eternal death, bat from 
the lowest debasement and the grossest crime? The 
Gospel has not yet done its perfect work among them, it 
is allowed ; much remains to be changed, much to be 
improved ; but it has abundantly manifested its tendency 
to pruduce thet seeking for “ glory and honor and immor- 


tality’ whieh alone is consistent with the true nobleness 
of man. 


Religion is generally introduced along the western 
cast. The,"e are four stations, which embrace jn all 
1800 Gree,:la, ers. Most of these have the Christian 
Ordininces auy71. U8tered to them by the Missionaries. 
By means of sc’y education has becume general. 


Jay 
Wrie 
aineg 
f the () 


r ° The New 
lestament was printed ten years ago by the Dri, 
. isl 


| Foreign Bible Society, and is now general} 
“among them to the great joy of the Greenland em,,,. 
Native assistants of both sexes are employed 88 teacher 
The effects of preaching the gospel upon-the p < 
social habits of the Greenlanders have Leen Cheering ana 
‘happy. Superstition, sorcery, licentiousness ang ,,.. 
‘ty, have almost entirely disappeared, and « |... 
is compatible with their peculiar condition, they ars... 
ilized. The mind of the Greenlander has been cultivs 
ted, his heart sanctified and softened, though bis my, 
of life is still rude, and his habits greatly at varie, 
‘with our ideas of comfort and convenience. [n shor, 5 
‘may be said with truth of this once barbarous peo le 
that * unto them, the grace of God that bringeth cars. 
tion hath appeared, teaching them that denying uno, 
ness and worldly lust, they should live soberly, righteoys. 
ly and godly in this present evil world, looking for tha: 
blessed hope and glorious appearing of the great God ani 
our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
| In 1833, there were in Greenland, four stations, 9p) 
sixteen missionaries, nine of whom were married; [as 
converts, and 830 communicants. 1800 dollars is gives 
\annually to support the stations. ‘ 


| Most of those in the older stations can read and 
| Literature, they have none except what is eur 
‘the Bible. All the New Testament and part o 


y Cire Ul ated 


10fal and 
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Gauipacos Isianps. 

These islands are situated near the equator, and about 
600 miles west from the coast of South America. They 
were nearly uninhabited till within six years past, when 
Mr. Villamil, ander the patronage of the government of 
Ecuador, established a culony there, of whom a large 
proportion were old officers and soldiers from the Spanis) 
army, and convicts from the state prisons. The soi! and 
climate of the islands are both favorable to the proluc- 
tion of almost every species of fruits und vegetables, and 
their situation in the Pacific renders the place peculiarly 
favorable for supplying whale ships with fresh provisions. 
The terapin especially is taken in great abundance here. 
In October, November, and December, 1832, six wha: 
ing vessels visited Floriana, the principal settlement at 
the islands. In 1833, thirty-nine ships were at Floriana 
after fresh provisions; and in the first six months of the 
year 18:34, no less than thirty-eight large whale ships ha’ 
visited the same port. These vessels were mostly trom 
New Bedford and Nantucket. 
| These facts have led the friends of seamen to turn their 
eyes to the Gallipagos Islands as a spot where eventua''y 
a Seamen's Chaplain should be stationed, and more than 
| a year since a letter was addressed to the Governor of the 


' islands, seeking jufurmation upon the subject. The !o- 


lowing ere extracts from his answer, which has recenty 

core to hand. Ft will doubtless be read with deep inte™ 
‘est. tt is dated Floriana, June the 2d, 1836, and address- 
ed to Reverend Jonathan Greenleaf, New York. 

* Sin,—I have had the honor of receiving, early Jan- 
‘uary, your agreeable letter of June the 12th, 1599, 
bark Osprey, and I confess myself under great obliga: 
tions to you for the deep and friendly interest you show 
lin favor of my infant establishments on this group .. 
_ “T have been agreeably surprised with the informa- 
tion, that the American Seamen's Friend Society ah 
in contemplation to establish and support, on — a 
a Chaplain for Seamen, and agreeably to your « dl 
shall try to satisfy your different questions 00 the sub) . 
| There is not on the earth amore docile set of oe 
‘than those who now inhabit this island, although ts. 
' part of them have spent their days in barracks —- Cher- 
‘of battle; therefore you inay be persuaded that . ae 
‘lain that may come here will be received oon rt 

respect that his ecclesiastical character comm 
his moral character will ne doubt demand. 
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TAs for a 


joas, 
rial re Bo mao shall ever be molested, except for the 
juunues 


Jissinn of CiNES. Here every mun is as free as the 
comnt ‘> he breathes, and a viriuous preacher of religion 
* eee of whatever persua sion or creed he may be, 
el always find proselytes that will follow his moral 
a _ r j i i j : 
vaoas, although it may be with slight deviations from 


his religious view 
being previously 
quesion mos 
doubts unfavorable to me. 
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free toleration of the exercise of his ministe- | 
doubt not, sir, that in the colonies I have 
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Oormiah, Persia, July Sth, 1836. 

The Lord continues to smile upon our labors and we 
are permitted to see his work prospering in our hands.— 
The confilence of all classes of people in us appears te 
be increasing, aud all that is wanting is the influence of 
the Lloly Spirit to sanctify the heart. For this I trust 
you do not cease to pray. But do Christians in Ameri- 
ca pray for us and the poor Nestorians as they ought? 


s. As for me, sir, had I ithe honor of | O, could they see as we do, these descendants of the 
known to you, I would have felt the | apostles whois God has preserved from the beast and the 
¢ sensibly, as indicating the existence of | false prophet, who have made war upon them century 
It is unfortunately but too | afier century, till they are ready to sink into the dust ;— 


true, that we have been instructed by the experience of} xtij] clinging to the name of Christian, and willing to suf- 


many centu 
prevails among 
manners; but, 
have always 
fellow-creatures. 


been ny fault. . ; hee, 
«As it eegards pecuniary aid from the actual inhabit- | 


an’s of the island, I beg to observe to you, that it is not 
ve: four years that I have brought thein on this desert 
spot, without sirts on their backs, and that all my colo- 
p.sts, a8 myself, are born in the Roman Catholic church, 
ant have to support their own C. aplain. It is not, 
therefore, to be expected that they would be willing to 
contribute on a relative large scale to the support of a 
preacher of a different creed ; but I have no doubt, that 
his sacerdotal investiture, as a minis‘er of God, is alone 
sufficient to command the aid of every nian on the island 
who is not a most narrow-minded bigot. 

“ The expenses of his alimeuts alone will not exceed 
one dollar a day, to live as we live ; that is to say, with- 
out profusion. Should he be married, and be the father 
of a family, the expense will. at least, increase at the rate 
of fifteen cents perday for each member of the family. 

“ The building of a suitable cottage will be from two 
huadred dollars upwards, according to his fancy, and the 
means of the island to satisfy it. Mine has cost me oue 
hundred and thirty dollars; 18 feet longand ldwide. If 
he brings a house iu frame, the expense of shouldering it 
up to the valley, the distance of six miles on an ascend- 
ing plane, will, of course, be of some import in a place, 
“—o a good working man gains very often three dollars 
au cay. 

* Now, it is necessary that you should be informed of 
the existing regulations of the island. AsI consider my- 
self with as guod a right as any man on earth to build 
constitutio \s, the colony has ove of my own fabric, which, 
perhaps, you will find different fronf all others, for I do 
hot mean to be the servile imitator of any nation or mao. 
My constitution has only ove article.” It is this one. 
‘Every inhabitant of Floriana is at full liberty ‘0 do 

whatever he thinks proper, as long as he does not injure 
the community or one of its members.’ And this article 
1s 80 strictly adhered to, that one of the worthiest colonists 
has been punished for having cutdewa the rope to which 
a fool had hung himself, as having attempted against the 
libert of that fool. 

_ “The island is also ruled by municipal laws; and all 
we are also contained in one single article. This is ii: 
r ery male inhabitant of Floriana is under the obliga. 

‘on of working four hoursevery week in public improve- 
ments, or wherever the government may think fit to em- 


Ploy im, without the least siga of murmur or discon- 


If ] have not succeeded, it has not 


Letren raom Persia. 


A he have been favored withthe perusal of a letter from 
Re — M. D. missionary to Persia, addressed to the 
can oun B. Suaw of thiscity. Ourreaders, we think. 

be interested with the following extract, and the more 


%, a8 many of : s 
aaa Dae ee eee wel 


ries that a reprehensible want of confidence | 
meno, who adore their Maker in different | mightily unto God on their behalf. A few weeks ago 
believe me, sir, my constant exertions |two of their bishops came to me with the story of a new 
been to be worthy of the confidence of my |instance of Mohammedan oppression. It related to the 


fer any thing for its sake; Iam sure they would cry 


case of one of their finest girls. who had been forced from 
her home to the harem of a Musselman and compelled 
to embrace their religion. At least all had een doae 
that violence and threats could effect. They knew not 
how they could obtain redress, and were desirous of coun- 
sel and assistance. With much dejection they said they 
had no khans or great men to aid thei, the governor bad 
refused to hear them, and God would not listen to their 
complaiats. Laskedthem very seriously why God would 
not hearthem. They sat very thoughtful fora moment, 
when one of them said that it was on account of their 
sins, they had been great sinners and therefore God would 
not regard their complaints. I inquired if there was 
nothing to be done. Yes, they replied, they ought to re- 
pent and return unto the Lord, but they had not done it 
and their hearts were hard. 

It is upon such incidental occasions that we endeavor 
to preach to them the gospel, or draw their atteuw'ion prac- 
tically to the great truths of the gospel which have long 
remained as a dead letter in theirhands. Yesterday one 
of the bishops who is living in my family, commended 
himself for coming to live with us for our good ect. I took 
the oecasion to remind him what American christians 
were doing for them, and what | had left for their sake. 
He appeared thoughiful but said little at that time; inthe 
evening he resumed the subject, and said he did not think 
‘t was right for them to receive pay for teaching us their 
language. and assisting in our school, translations, &e., 
since we had done so much for Christ's sake to do their 
people good. He thought they ought to share our labors 
cheeifully without reward. 1 told him so far as, they 
were able, they certainly ought to do su; but as they re- 
quired something to obtain clothes and pay their taxes, 
we were willing to give them something. The salary of 
this Bishop, including what we pay for clothes. will 
amount to about 875a year. The extretre poverty and 
oppressed condition of the Nestorians, while it calls for 
sympathy and commiseration, is likely to throw one of 
the greatest obstacles in the way of our immediate syc- 
cess. We have a flourishing boarding school of more 
than forty scholars, and the number may be increased in- 
detinitely if we will pay about 25 cents to buy bread for 
the scholars: 25 cents will pay for a week’s board. The 
success of this school, which has now been in operation 
six months, is most encouraging, and already created a 
desire aimong the people that we should establish schools 
in the villages. It is however a serious question with the 
people how the children can obtain bread to eat while at- 
tending the schools, as we have told them we cannot 
board the scholars of the village schools. 

People are accustonied to think that a boy must work 
for his living as soon as he can retain his seat upon the 
ox yoke: and this they do at an early age. The girls 
also work in the fields, and appear to - valued only for 
the work they do and the dowry they bring when marri- 
ed. They are almost literally struck off to the highest 
bidder, like cattle in the market. The money is paid to 








the parents of the girl. 
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We are however not without hope of receiving them | cure it. 8 don 
ins hools and of their becoming elevated to their proper the Mount of Vision; b 
rank in society, Mrs. Grant and Mrs, Perkins have ‘mon 
each the care of one in our families, whom they e 
to improve, Nothing will convince 


OWN in tal err 


: aonhilanng 
8 the hardened, and Stupid, and 


’s and Case, and se Itishn. *S, an) 
inportance of ele, ating the female sex like contrasting worldly mindedness, and indy! €s the hope of hea 
the condition of their ladies with that of ours satan is an intercessor 


BN inijtay, nal 
+a tr ce. 
tent about doing good. 1€ Christian is 


nissionary But half the ehy, h has ng. 
consent to be strangers and sqj 


three languagesio learn, I might almost have shrunk from j pilgrim 1 
the task. But such Was the necessity which met me on given its “* 4 Sjourners ».” 

MY arrival; and [ have endeavored ty make the best of jour fathers were. " We commit all the Work of sel fap. 
the little tine I have had for study. Two of these lan- j nia! to the missionary, pity him, Pray for him, they 

Yages. the modern Syriac or Nestorian language and the jhim a few pence, and wrap Ourselves up jn 

Turkish, we have io learn with very little belp from fine-twined linen and liedown upon the © 
books, asthey are Neither of them Written languages. A | Oh my brethrén, the prince of darkness 
ittle assistance may be obtained from books in the an- | frighted at the splendid array of Such a Peaee-esryh). 
cient Syriac and the Turkish of Constantinople, but the | ment as we are how maintaining. ‘Tj 
dialecis are essentially different. Indeed it takes a Nes- | the awful responsibility which rests up 












Judgment-seat and stand by the sire Of thousanig 
who lived under the very shadow of her teimples, but fog 
W hose souls she never cured. 


confess, sir, there are tines when fear strong 
my mind. There are {WO passages of 
which make me tremble, not when | thin 
ment, but of the awful day of reckoning 


the ancient Svriae to enable hin to rea 
r . 


With multitudes of all classes uf people. 


ave consequently Paid more a'tention to this than 
euher of the others, and although it canner 


OOTESL and mye» 


hat are to be } ; 
twice the time. Inileed I have for months past spoke |people. And he saysto the arraigned criminal—}y.. 
!uore ‘Turkish than English and upon subjects with which sick, and ye visited me hot. 1 was in Prison, and ye 
4m familiar, or rather upon 


€ church und her ministers 
OD Verse in that language, | find little more difficulty than jtalk. J see them zealous 


for truth 8Z4inst error, fir yp. 
10 My uative language. Bur | cannot yet converse free- | vivals, for moral reformation ; but they de 

ly upon all subjects, and with all persons. It is also | they do not come unto him. In the | 
1 nore fatiguing 10 converse ina foreign, and especially an | l have looked at the chureh with 
‘2riental language, than in the tongue which I used in’ m Nor has it been diminished when } hear J 
‘childhood. then ! first tried to ronounce the guttural | ‘T’ 


Yriac in particular, thought I should cer- 
tainly have an taflam mation of the throat. And now my 
vocal organs often become ver much fj 
Titated, by conversing a couple of hou 
tion; as | have to do when prescrilyi 
‘deed when J Prescribe for from fifty to a hundred pa. 
“ents ai one lime, the fatigue of the L 
Very great. The Multiplied j, 
every patient, are also very trying two a Person's patience ‘ ’ money; but, sir, 
ll as “rength. Afier | have told them just when | after all, that Passage rings in “¥ ear like the death. 
and how to take the Medicines, what they may. and | knell of many a ow ering hope.—Ye did ror eye 
what they may not eat, when they may come again, &. | did not come unto me. Say, do I fear ; do E misinterpret 
they will oftes; inquire whether they must eat paper and | the passage by mistaking an allegory for a literal state- 
all; what will be the eflect, and What t} iment? No; that must be a literg| exhibition of the fina! 


Judgments or there is none. Do | Mistake in making a 


ter for theins and then to | Universal application of it to all men, saints and sinners, 
make the Matter sure, wii] Wish me to repeat al] my di- 


when it, in fact, belongs to a few? No; for then on y 
rections over again; a‘ter all T a a few will hear the welcome, os Come, ye blessed of my 
POt wish me to give me.licines for somebody of lather, inherit the hingdom, for I was sick and ve oy 
case I know nothing, or to p me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” Let pro- 
some disease which they had some months before,—and fessing christians read these Passages in their closets an! 
all this in as many diake 


Cis as there are districts from Upon their knees, and then decide concerning the duty uf 
which they have conie, 


nixed up with Turkish, Per. engaging in this work.—N.y, Observer, 
dian, Nestorian, Armenian, &c. 


exceedingly interesting task and I fee! myself richly 
warded as I see thousands relieved of dj 
which they have long been suffering. 
ee 
How tue worx 1s TO BE pong, 


Extroeted Srom the Rev. Mr. Kirk's Address be fore the 
N. York City Tract Society, 


The church has mistaken the means of converting the 

i nol in the masse, but in the detail ; 
not by talking and voring about it, but by talking to the 
sinner about his Salvation and pleading ‘with God fo se- 


From the North Carolina Watchman. 
A SHORT TALE. 


‘Twill trust in Providence one day longer! ie 

On John’s tiver, in the county of Burke, there ~ ’ 
Worthy old gentleman of the pame of Corpening. 
was @ man well at Case, in point of worldly _—— rs 
an! was known far and near for his charity and lis 
ality. There happened, in the year ——, a rewar - 
scarcity of provisions, especially grain. sepa 
was scarce, a d times very hard. Hunger,» bee 
maddning hunger, was felt by a few in every neig 
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» nature, be it said, these cases were 


rare. 


ing happ 
[r. Corpo ne time he would not open; grain be- 


erib, whic 


serve life, but 
being withont 


1 
are blesseu 


the number ‘ 


ous tales “ 


his chorily 
it did with 


slaughtered 


am! that he 
cordingly, 

themselves 
long before 


opened his crib, 
who were rea 
safe rule he ac 


like all general ru 


‘han thousands who ha 


bag with him, 


borhood, and to ) 
being without bread, and being sorely wrought with hun- 


or, &e., but no corn was to be had. and this disappoint- 
*j man, with a heavy heart, turned his steps homeward, 
snd, fora time was no more thought of, In the course 
‘the afternoon, however, word came to old Mr. Corpo- 
jing that a very suspicious looking stranger, with a bag 
in his shou b ; 
a few more particulars satisfied him that this was the 
applicant for charity, who had asked Lin that morning, 


h for a long 


we have heard of its proceeding down either of those sins by a party movement, is to put 
he honor of eur country, and to down one sin by another. 


One evil of party is, its incompatibility with real, hon- 


In these difficult times, however, old est truth-telling. le reqrires a tnan to sav that, and that 
ened tohave a large well filled corn- only, which will ée// for the promotion of * the cause.” 


The first part of this requirement is urgent; the sec- 


. ! . . . ° 
scarcer, the price rose higner and higher, still the | ond is absolutely imperative. You are not permitted to 
caine is corn, as some supposed, fora higher confess that the party is wrong in any respect,—in any of 
length Mr. Corpening began to let his corn jts doctrines, in any of its plans, in any of its movements. 


ld not buy it. ‘I'v those who had You may say that its members or its leaders are fallible 


oy woukl say, ‘You can get something to pre-) men; but you must pever, in any particular instance, 
money. there are many who have no money, and’ acknowledge that they have erred. If you do, you sin 


wi 
‘as great. This was foreseen; and betore he 
Corpening bad taken pains to find out 
lly objects requiring his assistance. One 
Jopted against impositien, was, not to det 
o far from home. This rule however, 
les, will sometimes work wrung, and se 
(and he better deserves that name 
ve it by the number they have 
{the hnaman family.) A man, bringing a 
came to Corpeuing, from a distant neigh- 
ld the usual story, of wife and childres 


go to 
our hero; 


Ider, was seen lurking about the premises : 


had a design to rob his crib, that night; ac- 
himself and ano her of his family, secreted 
and waited events. But they did not wait 
the stranger, with the bag on his shoulders, 


was seen making his way towards the crib; the crib 
was opened, not a dog was heard to bark, or the least 
difficulty opposed his purpose. He entered, and with a 
deliberation, or rather hesitation, that surprised the ob- 


servers, he 


proceeded to fill the bag; he tied it, and un- 


like such visitors generally, he continued at the spot, 
with his hand still on the bag, apparently in great men- 


tal agony ; 


poured out 


at longth he rose suddenly, untied the bag, 
the corn and said—* [ will trust in Pr. vi- 


dence one day longer !’ He departed in peace, but he 
did not trust in Providence in vain; old Mr. Corpening 
being satisfied, from his own observation, that this man 


was indeed 


in a state of extreme suffering; moreover, 


that he was of an honest heart, sent his son on the next 


morning, w 


ith a full bag of corn, with a message that 


when he was out to let him know it, and he should have 
corn whenever he wished it. 


; Old Mr. Corpening, we think, has been several years 
Ceal; his whole life we learn, was of a piece with this 


act of benevolence. He bestowed much, but he bestow- 
ed judiciously, and still, at his death, he left a fine es- 
fale toa most worthy family. They, it is hoped. will 
imitate his charities, and if they are in want of a famil 


motio, we commend the words that grace this head—* 
Will trust in Providence one day longer !* 





Paatyr. 


An old theme this, but worth considering. neverthe- 


less; and it 


ist. And it is especially worthy of the consideration of 


will be worth considering, while parties ex- 


rlizious men, because the great evils of 
party are mor- 
vo The sin of party is now one of the most fearful 
8 thi prevailing sins of the Chri-tian community. Such 
“ung a8 @ pure ehutch, with party in it. cannot be. It 


is in itself 9 
Geis, or 


tia, as really as intemperance, or licentious- 
for the sake ef gain; and w put 











food, th-y must perish unless those who against the laws of party. If you speak freely of the 
, ~ ’ a . . - ° 

th the means shall feed them.’ Of coursé errors which you see, and abeve all, if you attempt to 

hat came without money, and put up pite-| prove that they are errors, the sin is unpardonable, and 


you are at once ** put over” into the oppesite party, and 
ever afier treated accordingly. You must be careful, 
therefore, to say nothing at which * the enemy” can * tri- 
umph ;” lest you be counted and treated as an enemy. 

You are required, too, to admit as little as possible, 
that usay tell for the opposite party. As the object is 
victory,—victory for truth, or for nghteousness, if you 
please,—as the object is victory, you do just as badly by 
saying that which strengthens the enemy, as by saying 
what would weaken your own side. Yousin against the 
laws of party disciple, if you admit that any of their 
men are pure, or their doctrines true, or their measures 
wise. And if you should be the first to notice any fact 
or use any argument iv their favor, your sin is unpardon- 
eble; fur tle very fact shows that you are laboring to 
strengthen the adversary. 

Such are the priaciples of party warfare. They are 
commonly reduced w practice but imperfeorly ; for there 
is some moral principle in some of the members of every 
party. Still, such are the principles of party warfare ; 
the principles on which a mau binds himself to act, who 
binds himself to a party. And as there can be no party, 
among finite, sfhful beings, without errors which truth 
requires us to expose, no man can become a party man, 
and still retain, unimpaired, bis liberty of honestly telling 
the truth. If he does not bind himseif to lie, he binds 
himself to be silent on some occasions when he ought to 
speak. The only way to be a party man, without ha- 
bitual, deliberate violations of your own conscience, is, 
to give up your understanding to the guidance of some 
leader, and most heartily believe just what he tells you. 
Aud this is done, by many who are pot sensible of do- 
ing it. 

We protest, therefore, wholly, against forming or join- 
ing any party. When told that one party is more near- 
ly right than its opposite, and that therefore you ought 
to join it, your proper course is, to join neither. Speak 
and act iu favor of both, just so far as they are right: but 
allow neither to count you as oneof their number. Even 
if one party be clearly right and the other clearly wrong 
en the main question between them, still, do not join ei- 
ther party. Le the balance waver, if it will; let it 
even incline the wrong way; and let it appear that, by 
placlog yourself in the right seale, you could make the 
right triumphant, still, “ bold fast thine integrity.” Do 
not, even in such a case. give upa tittle of your liberty of 
speaking freely and truly of both sides of the question. 
Do not bind yourself to * do evil, that may come.” 


| Do not join even a party to put down lying; for you could 


join it only at the expense of some of your liberty to 
speak the truth. 

It is true, that if you take this course, every party 
will speak illof you. Each party will accuse you of 
belonging to its opposite. You will be called a fence- 
man, a twaddler. a non-committalist, a man whom one 
knows not where to find, a man whom no party can 
trust, and whatever ther names disappointed party rage 
ean invent todo you mischief; but it is better to bear 
these names, than to deserve the name of & party man, 

If you take this course, you must not expect that par- 
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ty men will give you any eredit for so doing. Those 
whom you often contradict and expose, and who there- 
fore find vou an obstacle in their way. will say, and ma- 
ny of them will verily believe, that you belong to the op- 
posite party; for, they will say, “if he does not, why 
does he oppose us?” Do as you will, therefore, many 
will think of you, and speak of you, and treat yoo, as a 
party man. ir your course is so obviously different from 
that of either of the contending parties that you cannot 
be ranked with either, and if several others happen to 
agree with you, you will have the name of attempting 
to build wpou a third party of your own. 

This advice, you may be told, is arrant folly; for the 
world is governed, and especially this country ts govern- 
ed, by parties; and the only way w save the country is, 
by giving prevalence tothose parties which are most near- 
ly im the right, This is so fully believed by many, that 
they caunot suspect any man of common sense of think 
ing utherwise; and when any one speaks against party, 
they take it all for mere declamation, and probably set 
him down for either a knave ora fool. They cannot be 
lieve that any sane man really intends to exert any im- 
portant influence upon the country, except by acting with 
aparty. ‘ Why,” say they, ** what is a single individ- 
ual? Union is strength; an nothing can be done, ex- 
cept by numbers, acting in concert.” Therefore, they 
infer, every man that means to accomplish any thing, 
means to do it by giving prevalence to a party; and they 
give no credit to any professions to the contrary. Why 
should they? They lave never learned, by their own 
experience, the possibility of such intentions as he ex- 
presses; ani besides, he opposes them by speaking what 
does not help then, and therefore is an opposer of their 
party, and therefore belongs to the opposite party.—If 

an: fail to treat you thus, they will probably call you a 
vis! onary. a mau of no common sense, a dreamer of beau- 
tifu / theories, which can never be reduged to practice ; 
and, will turn away from you to choose between parties, 
if our country is saved, it must be saved by men of no 
pt arty; not by men who withdraw themselves frcm its 
i sterests, and attenipt to exert no influence on the de- 
‘ sisions of the great questions on which its welfare de- 
pends; but by men who attend to them, and speak of 
them, and cause their voice to be heard, and yet pursue 
such a course as will not satisfy any party. In such 
men only can reside that sterling integrity of heart and 
impartial clearness of mind, without which a country is 
ruined. It cannot be saved by the prevalence of a par- 
ty; for the success of a party must of necessity be ob-| 
taised by a vast destruction of moral principle; by a de- | 
plorable breaking down of that righteousness, which * ex- | 
alreth a ration,” and by all ah commission of sin, 
which “is a reproach to any people.’ There is no ob- 
ject to be accomplished, either of reform, or improve- 
ment, or conservation, which is worth accomplishing at 
such a price; no object, the accomplishment of which by 
such means would not injure the country. 

And by such men the country can be saved. They 
are not the majority. Far from it. But still they are 
numerous. And they are strong in their integrity. 
‘They are strong to withstand the assaults made upon 
their virtue, by appeals to their hopes or their fears, for 
themselves or for others. In the possossion of truth and 
the independent expression of it, they are strong to influ- 
ence otheis. Even parties. in the full career of their tri- 
umph, are obliged to attend to them, and to do less wick- 
ed.‘y and speak less falsely than they otherwise would, 
on .*ccount of them. Union in honesty of purpose ; un- 
ion iw the resoluté use of the rights of moral agents; uo- 
ion in resisting the domination of party, and thinking for 
themselves, avd speakiir¢ fearleealy their own thoughts. 
gives them strength, and their Strengy,, isfelt, It has its 
indinence in th formation of opinions, iw ni dees? of 





wno are ‘almost persuaded” to be such; wins.) 
prompt them, and who only need the edanusien: my 
hope and faith, in order to be stich. If these ling, : 
but slightly strengthen this tendency iv a hand 

they will not have beea written in vain. ‘The ome, 
complished will be great, aud will be a rich rape t 
all the contempt wit:, whitch the slaves or the The hoe 


party may readthem. Ifthey wake a cottesponi;. 
echo in some youthful heart, yet uncontaminated wr 


the maxims of the maxiins of the worle—yet conversi; 

in the seclusion of the study, with those high » t 
themes which make men truly great,—we sha)) Te 
our reward, and party chiefs are welcome to lain 


Boston Ree. 





‘IRRESPONSIBLE ASSOCIATIONS.’—We observ, ,),,, 
this phrase is taking the place of * Voluntary PBs 
tions,’ in the vocabulary of those who oppose the ar 
lent form of benevolent Societies. The objection eet 
not that these Societies are * Voluntary,’ but tha; ter 
are ‘Irresponsible.’ We know not any Societies fi ic 
nevolent action which are of this latter sort. S) fy » 
our acquaintance extends, they are all responsible, jn on. 
form or another. Those which are of ecclesiastica) o-. 
ganization, are responsible to the public, through ercies. 
astical bodies;—and if their aflairs are not conducred 
with discretion, the public, on whom they are depen 
ent for funds, will withdraw their patronage. The avens 
of these Societies are, in a measure, screened by the eno. 
fidence which the community reposes in the ecclesias:;. 
cal bodies, from which they derive their Appointments: ~ 
their mismanagement may not, therefore, be so soon ile- 
tected as if the formof organization was different. This 
constitules one serious objection, in the minds of some, io 
an ecclesiastical organization. When the acting officers 
of these Societies are appointed by bodies voluntarily a:- 
sociating for this particular purpose—as in the case of 
the Home Missivnary Society, for example—they are 
responsible for their acts directly :0 the community. No 
ecclesiastical or other body stands between ther and the 
public, to shield them from detection, if they misimanage 
their affairs. Having nothing to rely upon but their own 
character for prudence and efficiency, they must be ac- 
tive and watchful, to secure a continuance of the public 
favor. They are directly, continually and entirely a 
the mercy of the community. Whoever else may be 








q"estio: 8, of the welfare of the nation and 4 
are many such meg. oie 


‘ Irresponsible,’ they are not.— Con. Ubs. 





For the Intelligencer. 
ASSERTION AND Fact. 


Assertion. The Emancipator says, editorially, Dee. 
22, “The various Congregational Associations are 10 
Gonvention intimate with the General Assembly. Eve- 
ry year witnesses an interchange of delegates. But 
when have the Congregationalists ever stirred up the 
minds of their Presbyterian brethren by way of renen 
brance on this subject [Slavery]? Never.” — 

Fact. The General Association of Connectico!, com 
vened at Vernon in 18:34, adopted the following reso'v 
tions, n mine contradicente, the Rev. Mr. Phillips !™ 
the Slave-holding State of Kentucky, being preset * 
one of the delegates from the Presbyterian General As 
sembly. ‘ 

** Resolord, That to buy and sell human beings, #° 
to hold them and treat’ them as merchandise, => 
treat servants. free or bond in any manner ——€ 
with the fact that they are intelligent and voluntary 0° 
ings made in the image of God, is a violation of the ad 
ciples of the word of and should be treated by alt Ui 
Churches of our Lord Jesus Christ as an immorality 
consistent with a profession of the Christian Religie’ 


“ Resolved, ‘That this Aseociation rezands lawaend 
usages in respect to. Slavery, which exists in many 
hg Staves of this Union, as inconei with the chasse 
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“39 ~ncibilities of a free and Christian people, and 
ee ny the duty of every Christian, and especially 
nw 


of every ™ 
law ful e 


Mok Anis Norfolk in 1836, adopted * ananimous- 


ng resolution, drawn up by a distinguish- 
of the Anti--lavery Society ;—the Rev. F. 


cul, convenes ‘ 
ly” the follow! 


inistet of t 


he Gospel, to use all prudent and 


farts forthe peaceful abolition of Slavery. | 


The General Association of Connecti 


peor jave-holder, being present as one of the dele- 


A. Ross, a § 
ales from t 


« Whereas 

the laws o 
es i the principles of the Gospel ; 

“And whereas ¢ isters 7 
are frequently emigrating to the Slave-holding 
} whereas they are there strongly tempted to; 
he traffic in Slaves, and to become up-holders 


Churches 
Srates, ane 
engage 10 C 


of the system 0 

“ Reso 
the buying and 
them for selfish 


our Churches removing to the South, is a great sin, and 
utterly inconsistent with their Christian profession. 


BENE 


feed, That in the jadgment of this Association, 


he General Assembly. 


e system of Slavery as defined and sus- | 
‘of some of these United States, is con- | 


he ministers and members of our 


fSlavery; Therefore, 


selling of human beings, and the holding | 


ends, by the ministers and members of | 





rictarnizs IN Yate CoLiece. 


thrown away or misapplied, in assisting a priva’e Chris- 
tian, to obtain the requis‘te qualifications to become an 
instructor and governor of youth, in an academy or col- 
lege? 

Ossection II. Some are worthless. 

But it is objected again, “that some prove to be hyp- 
ocritical and worthless.”” This objection must be ad- 
mitted, and as far as it goes, is valid. Beveticiaries, in 
comparatively few instances, have shown themselves to 
be destitute of religious, or even honorable principle. 
Such persons have brought reproach upon the cause of 
religion, and particularly on the cause of education; and 
were all, or the majority who receive assistance iv their 
education, to turn out in like manner, it would be best to 


'abandon the cause altogether. But these are not the 


whole, nor the majority; they are the few, and the fuil- 
ures. Among the twelve disciples of our Saviour, there 
wasa Judas. Weare taught by the parable of the tares 
and wheat, that there are many unsound professors, who 
nevertheless must be suffered to remain in visible com- 
munion, from the difficulty of distinguishing them from 
real Christians. Indeed fhilures and losses are incident 
to every earthly pursuit. The husbandman kas no as. 
surance that the field which he cultivates will repay his 





For the past six years individuals and churches in 
Connecticut have contributed something towards the pay- 


ment of tuition 


fees of pious and indigent young men in 


labors by an abundant harvest; he knows that he is lia- 
ble to waste the labor of many days, in the prosecution 
of his ordinary business; but this liabiliry, so far from di- 
| minishing, rather increases his diligence. The mer- 
'ehant freights his ship, and commits her to the 


Yale College. From the Sixth Annual Report of he winds and waves, not knowing whether she will ever 
Agent for receiving this charity, we make the following | reach the port of her destination; he Knows that many 


extracts. 
Rec 


The receipts 
efit of indigent 


EIPTS AND APPROPRIATIONS. 


of the year ending Nov. 3C, for the ben- 
pious students, amount to one thousand 


seven hundred and ninety-five dollars, besides the dona- 
tions fora permanent fund. During the same period, 


appropriations 


have been made to about one hundred 


and fifteen students, amounting to fiwo thousand four 
hundred and eight dollars. Those students who have 
been partakers of this bounty, have generally received | the visible church, and for abandoning every human en- 
twenty-four dollars, or what is equivalent, about three terprise whatever. Inevery pursuit mankind take some 
quarters of their tuition gratis. A small number, whose 

necessities appeared less urgent, received smaller appro- 


priations, rangi 


ng from twelve to eighteen dollars each: 


vessels, under the best management, have been wreck- 
ed, and that his may share the same fate. ‘This know!- 
edge however does not check his enterprise; it only 
leads him to take every proper precaution, and to obtain 
every possible security. 

If the objection which is under consideration is valid, 
— if it furnishes a good reason for withholding pecuniary 
aid, from poor students of hopeful piety, because one in 
fifty or a hundred, proves in the end to be unsound and 
| worthless; then it furnishes a cood reeson for dissolving 





: tt 
steps in vain—in every employment they strike some 


| useless, if not mischievous strokes; and yet all are rush- 
| ing forward, in this or that career, not hesitating a mo- 


while a still smaller numer have had their whole tui-| ment, on account of the losses and failures, to which they 
tion given them, in compliance with the instractions of| are severally liable. 
the donors, who designated the objects of their charity. 


If the Christia 


n community shall give with the same 


liberality, the ensuing year, as they have done the last, 
the College will adhere to the same scale of appropria- 
tons—if they shall give more, the indigent student will 


reap the bene 
There are now 


fit—if less, he must sustain the loss.— 
in the Academical College, about fifiv 


beneficiaries of the American Education Society; add 
to these sixty more young men of real indigence and 


merit, and we 
looking to the 
pecuniary aid. 


have more than one hundred, who are 
Christian public and to the College for 


Ossection I. Some beneficiaries become teachers, and 


not preachers. 


... is objected first, “that some, who are assisted in 
their stam fe public, never enter the ministry.” 


his is true, in 


of course furni 


t, wa limited extent; but it does not 
any ground of objection t» the cause. 


7) mes a person commences a course of study, with 
the honest intention of becoming a preacher of the gos- 

aud receives aid from Christian friends with no otl- 
*r view; but afterwards becomes convinced, perhaps on 


accoum of the 


state of his health, that teaching, and not 


Preaching, is his proper fie'd—what is his duty? ‘T'o 


; and have the few tens. or hundreds, 
have besiowed on bis educativn, been 


Oasection IIL. Some are deficient in talent. 

It is urged as another udjection, * that some beneficia- 
| ries are found to be deficient in talents and sound com- 
| mon sense.” This o®ection we also admit within cer- 
tain limits. All beneficiaries, like other young men, 
are not endowed with intellectual powers of the highest 
order. Care should be taken inthe selection of candi. 
ates, and a faithful and kind supervision should be exer- 
cised over them ; and none of manifestly inferior talents 
should be taken up; or iftaken up by mistake, when 
the error is discovered, they should be dropped. After 
all, however, that good judgment and vigilence ean do, 
sone money will be expended on persons of unproimis- 
ing and inferior talents; and this may be set over to the 
account of nase, incident to all good causes, on the prin- 
ciple explained under the last objection. 

Ossection IV. I'll select my own bencficiary. 

Again, * It is better to assist persons with whom we 
are acquainted, andl thus avoid the expense and evils of 
education societies.” To this objection it may be repli- 
ed, the difficulty of determining before hand. what a 

oung man may make when educated, is not at all re- 
ieved ; nor is it probable that, on this plan, a more 
judicious selection would be made. The individual ben- 
efactors cannot devote much time to the business of can- 
vassing qualifications; vor are they always in circum- 
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Besides, education societies hinder no person froin taking | 
up the pious son of a poor veighbor, and giving him an 
education «But the main difticulty with the plau pro- 
posed is, that in this way, nothing rea meri’ wou.d 
be effected. Many can give so little, as individua!s, to 
the cause of education, that they would never think of 
adopting a beneticiary ;—imany more would never turn 
their thoughts to the subject, un ess urged upon their at- 
tention ;—and the conseqence would be, that not more than 
one in fifty of the present number, would be brought for- 
ward atall. ‘he truth is, the cause of educating poor 
young men for the ministry, requires too great an amount 
of money, to succeed, without systematic and vigorous 
effurt, to persuade Christians to make the contribu- 
tions. 


Ossection V. Some beneficiaries are extravagant. 


But again, ** beneficiaries are often justly chargeable 
with extravagance and vanity.” ‘They are subject to 
like passions with other men; and some, (few we would 
hope,) must doubtless plead guilty to the charge. Fool- 
ish and unnecessary expenditures in a beveficiary, evince 
such a wantof principle, or economy, or common sense, 
that all appropriations from the contributions of benevo- 
leave ought to be wihheld from him. But it becomes 
the bengtuctor to be cautious in forming and pronouncing 
an Opinion on this point. The guilt of censoriousness 
may be greater that the guilt of extravagance. There 
is a greater difficulty iu determining what is extrava- 
gance, than perhaps most persons are aware of. What 
is extravagant in one place, is very plain in another; 
what is becoming in ane part of the country, is mean in 
another part. lndeed there are about as many standards 
on this subject, as there are places—it might almost be 
said, as there are persons. It is therefore unreasonable 
to expect entire uniformity io the dress and expenses of 
yeung meu whose early habits and associations are so di 
verse. Besides, Christians are probably not aware, how 
great mischief is dune, by scrutinizing too closely. the con- 
duct of those under theit patronage, in respect to apparel 
and other personalexpenses. Many generous spirits have 
been greatly wounded by this criticism ; some have been 
deeply injured ;—one instance will serve as an illustra- 
tion. 

It is but a few years since, that a young manof promise 
and hopeful piety, without parents or property, was as- 
sisted by some of the good people in one of the towns in 
this State, in obtaining an education in Yale College. 
He was a person of uncommon modesty and extreme 
sensibility. He felt keenly his obligations to his bene- 
factors, and was unwilling to da, any thing that would 
wound their feelings, or bring reproach upon the om- 
mon cause. He entered College at the period when 
plaid cloaks were becoming quite fashionable in this 
quarter. He was destitute of an overcoat, and as a mat- 
ter of economy, purchased a second hand piaid cloak for 
three dollars. his he repaired with his own hands, and 
wore it as hisonly outer garment in winter, during his 
collegiate course of four years, and, it is believed, twoor 
three yearsafter. Inthe January vacation of his Fresh- 
mao year, he left his cloakiu college, and traveled, with- 
out any overcoat, more than one hundred miles, in go- 
ing to and fiom the place where his benefactors resided, 
besides ths exposure incident to his visit among them, at 
that inclement season of the year; suffering both in feel- 
ing and in health, to avoid the charge of vanity and ex- 
travagance ; and there is no doubt but his constitution 
was seriously impaired, both <hewe instance of suffer- 
ing, and by teeling too sensibly his obligations forthe pe- 
cuniary assistance of his friends. ‘This is paying too 
dearly fir a few hundreds, received at the hands of Chris- 
tian fathers an! brethren, who hold their possessions as 
the stewards of God. | 


scarcely any resemblance between the two case T 
Be ie 


a Jay 
Onsection VI. The habit of depzidence Soe 


Pport, It uf 
pendence of 


spirit.” This objection, in the light of the precedin, .. 
2 et. 


ample, may seem to have weight. But it derive, 


. ¢ : ; ail it 
importance from mistaken aouions, which; prevail ey . 
tensively in the community. It is built on the fg! _ 

IS€ ae. 


sumption, that the beneficiary stands in uct th. . 

relation to the benefactor, that the street hltag, sage: 
the person who feeds and clothes him ;—wherees there's 
beneficiary does not solicit in person of the benef; 
nor is he dependent on him for food anid clothing. ; 
prosecution of worldly business, he not only can sy», 

himself, but amass wealth. The advantages of any 
however, he voluntarily surrenders, and consents ie 
a life of toil and self denial, to promote the happine yar 
salvation of his fellow men. Who then is the ores», 
benefactor? the man who gives a smal! pittance of |, 
property, or the man who giveshimself? Let the Chris. 
tian community consider the beneficiary io this light, ang 
there will be little danger of impairing his independence 
by appropriating the ordivary amount to the supply ¢j 
his temporal necessities. Jf those who preach the ae 
are to live of the gospel, those who are preparing to preach 
it, have a claim upon the wealth of the church for ie 
support ; not a claim to take without consent, but a clajy: 
which those who hold the property are bound to satisiy. 


Ossection VIL. Those who are worth educating, can 
educate themselves. “ 

It is said, once more, “that persons really worthy anJ 
efficient, will obtain an education in spite of poverty: and 
that persons who educate themselves, make the most 
valuable men.” Pious students, who work their ows 
“Ay through a course of study, if they get through alive, 
and with a sound constitution, will doubiless make yal- 
uable men. For to do this, they must Le industrious, 
resvlute, and persevering. till industry, resolution avi 
persevercnce will become second nature. Hence, in all 
systematic plans for the aid of indigent students, it is cus- 
aeonery to give them but a partial support —leaving quire 
enough poverty to embarrass and try them. 

But without any thing to encourage and assist them, 
can it for a moment be supposed, that all, who are vow 
brought forward under the patronage of education ass- 
ciations, would certainly educa'e themselves ? or could 
those who might struggle throfigh, obtain an equally tho- 
rough education, without a maierial loss of time! orif 
they could, is it generous—is it right, for the church to live 
in ease and affluence and do nothing to assist poor young 
men, whoare buruing with zeal tw save souls, to mabe 
the necessary preparations? It is a privilege, au 
Ought to be esteemed such, to have some part in reclain- 
ing mankind from the ways of sin and death. If we have 
time, or talents, they should be consecrated to the service 
of our divine Master,—if we have pr perty or influence, 
we are equally bound to consecrate them. None are at 
liberty to excuse themselves; all the members of the 
body of Christ have a part to perform, if they would stand 
among his triends in the day of final account 


Clor, 


ly the 


SS atx) 





Last Sermon or WuitFI£Lp. 


The last sermon preached by this eloquen: divine ot 
the last century was delivered at Newburypon, Mas. 
the day before his death. A reverend © genilemac 
once told us that he was a listener to that serinon, 80° © 
scribed the impressions that still rested on his mind ot 
the appearance, matter and manner of this mighty 27° 
tle, on this his last appezrance in public. ” 

The subject o° his se:mon was ‘faith and ol 


He had risen sluggishly and weurily, as 
aeons amt cshannel by hie stupendous labors. H 
seemed bluated—his voice huaise— 


bis enunciation bes 
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king up of the waters. Sentence after 
off in rough, disjointed portions, 
or beauty, at length his 


suc 
ei indled over asi 


et . : 
iyo-like voice F of the inefficiency of works to merit 


ddenly roared out—" Works: woiks! a 

praven by works! 1 would us soon think of 

the moon on a rope of sand ” 

huader of that fearful vaice could not be long 

he soon flagged, and deep sepulchral hoarse- 
. He wasanold worn-out veteran, whose 

ad rusted in the war, and the dews of the tented 


, and chill upon his brow. 
or “* we night he was wrestling with the angel of 


death. — Miss. Chr. Herald. 


———_—— 


‘RemeEMBER THOU ART MORTAL.’ 
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ae Every man admits that he must die. But when, and 
7 where, and how are known only to Him by whose suf- 
ba ferance the living are continued in this state of probation, 
mae And yet how diflicult is it to fix the mind upon the fact 
and that we are at all times exposed to the shaft of the great 
_ destroyer. Few are in the habit of contemplating veath 
nel as near. The grat mass of the world, while they are 
pe steadily marching to the grave, seem to think there is a 
rn vast interval between them and the termination of their 
vs earthly career. Some years hence —at sume perio t in- 
‘y definitely renote—they expect to bid the world adveu ; 
ye but not soon, not till they have secured the objects of their 
in ursvit. And ander this delusion, which attatches it- 

self alike to the healthy and infirm, to the young aud the 
old, they continue, till suddenly uwakencd trom it by 





the icy grasp of the grim me-senger. ' 

It may be well, therefore, to press the motto which 
stands at the beginning of this article, and to call upon 
the readers of your paper to remember that they ure 
ioral. 

if what Ihave to say should meet the eye of a Chris- 
tian, it may possibly lead him to inquire whether he has 
made every necessary preparation fur deuth ; whether 
he has made the attainments in divine life which the na- 
tue f his profession demands; whether he has veen dil- 
igeut o “add to his faith virtue, and to virtue knowl- 
edge, and to knowledge temperance, and to temperance 
patience, and to patience brotherly kindness, and to broth- 
erly kindness charity ;" whether he has done all for the 
cause of Christ and the good of man, which he has been 
required to perfor ; whether every duty has been fuith- 
fully performed, and whether he has made all his ar- 
rangements in view of the period when he must be call- 
ed to give account for his stewardship; so that if he be! 
suddenly called, and at an upexpected hour, he may be 
found ready and waiting to resigu ‘his spirit iuto the hands 
of him who gave it. 

Or should this paper fall under the notice of some one 
who is conscious of not having secured an interest in an- 
other world, it may possibly admonish him that it is 
madness to defer the work of repentance toa future hour. 
Whatic riches, and honors, ao pleasures shouul be his, 
even to a much greater extent than his psesent desires 
for worldly good? ‘The time is at hand when he must 
qu them all, And forwhat? For a shroud, a collin, 
and agrave. Aud to where? To the final retribution. 

ih wivat is? “A fearful looking for of judg- 
mMeut and fiery indignation.” Ah, had he remembered 
that he was mortal, he might have secured an inheri- 
tance in the hiagdom of God. He might have tovnd en- 
during rest and joy forever more, in the mansions of glo- 
ty. Avd sonay you, and so may ail wh. wisely iu- 
Prove tue brief peciud of their earthly prepuraticn. 
Crarl.sion Obs. 


He hat grieves for the loss of easual comforis, shall 
BeVer Wat uccasion of sorrow. 











‘War poss tag Sox 60 pows!? 
In reply to a question «fa littl Child. 


“ Why does the Sun go down!” 

Thy infant lips exclaim, 

As thou gate-t on the departing orb, 
While heaven seems wra)t in flame; 
It goes to cheer another sphere, 
Make other hills look bright, 

And chase away from distant reals 
The hovering shades of night. 


“Why does the Sun go down?" 

Perchance thou soon mayest say, 

As the fond bright dreams of childhood's years 
Are vanishing away ; 

‘hose fancy dreams desert thee new, 

An | their magic chariuis are riven, 

Toshew the earth is at best but dark, 

Aad light proceeds from heaven. 


* Why does the sun go down?" 
Perhaps thou mayest whisper too, 

As the warmer beams of youthful love 
Are flitting fast from view, 

To bid thee fix thy heart on things 
Beyond the gulph of time, 

And never expect enduring bliss 

In the earth's ungenial clime. 


* Why does the Sun go down ?" 
Thou mayest ask in deeper gloom, 
When the hand that writes these verses now 
Is laid in the silent tomb; 

And ob may Heaven this sacred truth 
Stamp deep onthy bosom then, 

It does Lut quit the scene awhile 

In glory to rise again. 


T. Race. 





From the 8S. 8. Journal. 
Tur Poutss Orricer tn a New Frinp. 
Cincinnat’, Oct. 12. 


On Sabbath last, there came into the Sunday school 
of the Emigrant’s Friend Socicty, in this city, a colonel 
of Napoleon’s wars, by birth a Polander. He rose be- 
fore the school, and gazed upon it with extreme interest, 
as was evident from the muscular workings of his hardy 
face. His whole appearance was commanding—being 
about six feet high, broad shoulders, strong frame, and 
venerable from marks of age. Upon his cheek was left 
a heavy scar, which showed that a sabre had laid open 
the whole side of his face, ani somewhat disfigured him ; 
but his eve was quick, his head large, and altogether he 
wore the airofa military commander. Twenty years, 
he said. he had beeu a warrior—and he is nuder enlist- 
ment still. But for many years past he has na been 
following the bloody footsteps of an aspiring earthly chief, 
but is fighting against sin without and sin within, under 
the wavi..g banner of the Great Captain of our salvation. 
O what a change! to see this rugged, iron looking old 
soldier become a meek aad iowly follower of the ever 
blessed Jesus! 

While in Russia, his father died and left him an estate 
and a title, as the oldest son. But he generously deed- 
ed all his property to his mo‘her for the education of the 
younger chikiren, and, when Napoleon fell, he emigrated 
to America, and setth: dis Washington City. His mother 
was a pious woman, and when he came to be engaged 
in a life of peace, ber pious counsels came to his remem- 
brance. e resolved to devoie the reninant of his days 
to the service of his Saviour, and soou made himeelf in- 
strumental in erecting a church for the German Lutheran 
people there. and assisted to organize a church and eon- 
gregution among them. General Lafayete found him 


there, on his last virit to this country. a humble justice 


of the peace, but enjoying the respect and ailection of all 
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good people. He received asa present from Lafayette,; Buty old master soon found out what wa 
a little farm in Pennsylvania, valued at fiftecn hundred | and was very angry, especiaily on aecoyn C ; 
dollars, and thither he repaired and sevtled in Lancaster | having become religious, and” forbid i. 4, Nts son 


county. 

Poland was blotted out from the list of nations. The 
property he left was confiscated, his mother’s faimily 
scattered, and one of bis brothers was thruwn inte slave- 
ry among the Russians. This generous Pole heard it, 
end at once disposed of his farm, and sent the last dollar 
to his friend Lafayette for the ransom of his captive 
brother. Thus did he twice reduce himself from com- 
petence and ease to poverty, for the benefit of his family. 

This brother, and himself and family. are now living 
upon alittle farm of forty acres, in the State of Indiana, 
an! are clearing it with theirown hands. They are ex 
pecting their mother and other brother, to join them here 
in this fair land; and with them, we are told, there will 
be thousands, and tens of thonsands, and perhaps in the 
course of a few years, bundreds of thousands, flocking 
into our country every year, also. 

The name of this generous Polander is Lehmanousky. 
A little time since he was ordained a minister among the 
German Lutherans, and he maintains a consistent, pious, 
godly walk and ceversation. I am sure you have been 
moved to hear him speak with so much earnestness and 
zeal to the Sunday School—tirst in German and then in 
English. ‘The scholars were still, the teachers were sol- 
emn, and all were interested and impressed with his ex- 
hortations; and the tears of more than one showed that 
feeling was excited, and good was done. 

Lelimanousky has just engaged to become the agent 
of the Emigrant’s Friend Society, and is expected to 
form dav-schools and night-schools and Sunday-schools, 
among the children of foreigners, in this city, in Mobile, 
New Os;leans, Louisville, St. Louis, Wheeling, and 
Pittsburgh; and we are hoping that he will accomplish 
a great deal. 

And indeed there is need of it. Who can sce the ris- 
ing millions of this great valley, of this and the coming 
generations, without hope, as far as we can see, that 
more than an eighth or a quarter of them will ever learn 
to read—whocan see this and not tremble for the proba- 
ble fate of liberty, learning, and religion in our coun- 
try? 

ee 


From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
As Arrectine Story. 


a holding any 


more meetings, vowing that he would Chastise me . 
m * Vere. 


ly for so doing. 

From that time I continued to pr . 
Sabbaths, and Sabbath nights, and’on Monn, 
my old master would cut my back to pieces wit), th 
hide, so that my back uever had time to get well. a.) 
was obliged to perform my work with a yreat ean 
pain from day today. oremt eel 

This state of things continued nearly civiteey 
—when on Monday morning my master, as ys. 
made my fellow servants bind me to a shade tert — 
yard, after stripping my back naked, w receive ae. _ 
hide. It was a beautiful morning in the summer | 
and the sun shone exceedingly bright, and every y,. 
around appeared very pleasant. He approachc) 
cool deliberation, and took his stand and surveys), 
narrowly, but the cow hide hung motionless a his ea 
It was an eveatlul moment in the his ory of is lif rhe, 
conscience triumphed over the malignait Spirit ¢ 
secuting tyrant. 

“Weil, J ick, your back is ali covered with sears an 
sores, and I see no place to begin to whip. You incor. 
gible weeich how long do you intend to go on in ths 
way ! 

* Why, master, just so long as the Lord will jer ps 
live,”’ was the reply. 4 
“ Well, what is your design in it ?” 

‘Why, io the morning of the resurrection, when my 
poor body shall arise from the grave, | intend to show 
these scars to my Heavenly Master, as so many wi. 
nesses of my faithfulness in his cause here upon earth. 
He ordered me to be untied, ane sent me to hoe cor 
in the fiell. Late in the evening, he came along, pull- 
ing up a weed here and there, till he got to me, aud told 
me to sit down. 

* Jack,” said he, * T want you to tell me the truth hoo- 
estly. You know fora long tine you have bee consanily 
sore from the cow hide, and had to work very hard, and 
are a poor slave; now tell me, are you happy or not, wo- 
der such afflictions as tnese 2?” 

“Yes, master, I believe I am as happy a mau as 
there is on earth.” 

“ Well, Jack, 1am not happy. Your religion. you 
say, teaches you to pray for those that persecute you. 
Now, will you pray for your old master, Jack!" 


or ” 
Ding 
1 Cow. 
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‘The following affecting account is as vearly as we 
can recelleci, froin a_convert of the pious negro who is 


* Yes, with all my heart,” said I. 
We kneeled down, and I prayed for him. He came 


the subject thereof. This convert is a man of wnques-| again and again, and 1| prayed tor him in the field, ti 


tionable cl.aracter for trath. It is, however, several 


he found peace inthe blood of the Lamb. We alier- 


years since we heard him relate it, as he removed from, wards lived together like brothers in the same church, 


this county some years age. 


We have seen several who and on his death bed. he gave me my liberty, and told 


knew this pious and faithful old negro spoken of below, [me to go on preaching as long as I lived, and meet hin 


and the narrative, we believe, may be relied on. 
Patxo. 
When I was a lad, (said Jack in his sermon) there | 
were no religiows people in the neighborhood where I 
lived. But l had a young master abou’ my own age, 
who was going to school; and as he was very fond of me, 
at night he would come into the kitchen © learn me the 
lessons be had learned himself during the day at school. 
In this way f got nry education. 


in heaven. 


I have seen many Christians I loved, but I have nev- 


er seen any | loved so well as my eld master, and have 
no deubt I will meet him in heaven. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
My First AFF.iction. | 
I had heard often of the grief of parents at the loss o! 


When I was well nigh grown up, we took the New 
Testament, and, as it was divided into verses con- 
venient for the purpose. we agreed to read the book 
through ; and when one would make any mistake 
the other would correct him, for the purpose of learning 
to real vorrectly. In a short time we both becaine sen- 
sible that we were sinners before God, and jointly agreed 
to seek the salvation of our souls. And the Lord heard 
our mutual prayer, and gave us both religion, and | com- 
menced ae meetings for prayer and exhortation 


among the population in the neighborhood. 


children. Ithought [ sympathized with the afflicted, 
and so I did to acertainextent. 1 never could see a'0 

mother bend over the dead form of her beloved child 
without desiringto weep with we ae oe 
grief a stranger ieth not. me | or el 
wa 0 womvethonig wiiieshialpen the deep and solemn digoity 
of death. andin the less eloquence of the grave 
Living for the most part of my days within sound of 


sweet village bell of New-England, nothing could & 





more solemn than its knett, when tolling at yee 
al buria! of an inhabitant. But ol. how ' 


Woj ice <s 1m 
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——_ i, was for my chitd / Bittle Gertrude had 
ound, re noes conde ae and round my lheart.— | 
ae he time ot her birth she gradually insinuated her- 
bore besom of parental ailection, unul oo child 
so lovely, so riumphantover a father’s 


jow mysterious the growth of attackment! 1 


sd. that he may fulfil his purpose! What 
ithe work pene et gpd A the world preseut 


rd 
ackenet Pod litle Gertrude lived for me, und L—wo 
ane her. Attable she sat next me -abroad she 
m 


ed wi —at church she sat by iny side—at night 
wre ” Oe ain loved me with the pure siim- 
— vs child, and with the eothusiartic ardor of a 
ae - a daughter. Let no father impatiently 


ge He may please himself with the ideas of 
tolln 98 and masculine evergy and moral or martial a- 


chievement, but ten to one he will meet little else than 
forwardness, recklessness, lnperiousuess, jngratutude. 
« Father, give me the portion that falleth tome,”’ was the 
imperious demand of the profligate prodigal, who had 
been indulged from his childhood = ‘This case is the rep- 
resewation of thousands. The painier that drew that 
porteait, painted for all posterity. But the daughter— 
she clings, tike the rose leaf around the stem, to the pa- 
rent home and the paternal heart; she watches the ap- 
proving sinile, and deprecates the slightest share on the 
brow; she wanders not on forbidden pleasure gcounds ; 
wrings not the hearts at home with her doubutul mid..ight 
abseuce; wrecks not the hopes to which early prowse 
had given birth, nor paralizes the soul that doats on this, 
its chosen object. Wherever the son may wander in 
search of fortune or pleasnre, there is the daughter, with- 
t+ in the sacred temple of home, the Vestal Virgin o. its in- 
nermost sanctuary, keeping alive the flame of domestic 
a allection, and blessing that existence of which she is her- 
: sell a part. 
As my youngest cherub threw her arms around iny 
neck, and breathed into my ear, ** Dear Father,” could 
| have imagined that that very night would witness 
her little form struggling with a tierce disease! But so 
itwas. Ah, father! fond doating father! you think that 
child is yours. A few rosy summers have passed over 
itshead., Its eheeks are in full bloom—her eye, gay 
with childhoads inoocent joys, looks cheerily aud conti- 
dingly into your own delighted face—her step b unds 
over the garden path, aad in her little hand she brings 
you a buach of flowers. This is happiness too exqui- 
site for death ta permit. It was mine. In one month 
u was mine. In the next it was all buried in the depths 
of the grave that opened to receive the preciaus form of 
my Gertrude. I then learned a lesson, of which I had 
tot before a suitable conception, that I do not own any 
tung in the creation of God. I had closed the dying 
tyes of a beloved mother—and much | loved her—vo 
child could love her more —but a lingering consumption, 
after detainiug her a long time in view of the promised 
land, at length let her go with joy to cake full possession. 
1 had buried a beloved sister, who, under a sinilur 
course of protracted discipline, was ripened for her heav- 
enly rest: but this was my first affliction. 
' very parent understands me. Every father knows 
—— the truth. There is not on earth a tie so pecu- 
oan 80 mysterious, So inexpressible. ‘Ten thousand in- 
ntely minute fibres are instantly sundered at that bold 


attention—the sleepless vigilance. Oh how the mother 
watched over that child! Every power, faculty, and 
appetite of the system seemed to pay its tribute to the 
impend'ng danger. When nature was exhausted, the 
mother would le on the bed in vain efforts to sleep; her 
soft and suppressed groans re-echoing through the silence 
of midnight the alflicting groans of the litle sufferer. 
To see a child, whose powers of moral agency have not 
yet been devoloped, or who can have no suitable sense 
of responsibility, writhing under the scourge of a re- 
lentless disease—looking at you most imploringly tor that 
help which you can no more give than create a world— 
this is as humiliating as it is heart rending—yow are the 
cause of those sufferings —you could eotail, but you can- 
pot relieve. You could be the meuns of a sinful, pain- 
ful existence. but could not i:mpart holiness to that ex- 
istence. 

In the case of my sweet Gertrude—hope clung to the 
last relic of probability of recovery, nay, forced itself ao 
existence in the very mouth of despair, and even tried to 
rally its expiring energies over ber breathless corpse. 
After four weeks suffering, the last night came ;—Ger- 
irude requested me to lie by hee side that night, as if to 
give me some consolation tor the approaching stroke of 
Death,—and ere the morning dawned her spirit had fled! 
That indeed was the opening of a new scene in the hur- 
ried drama which was pessing before me. It was my 
first affliction. I could write a volume on its imprsssions 
and its tendencies but it weuld weary. 

In a lovely grave, in a romantic situation repose the 
remains of my cherishing one, secure alike from present 
sutiering and the danger of future ills —That spot I love 
to visit, and to repeat, in Kirke White's touching lines: 

* Securely laid 
In this thy last retreat, 
Unheeded o'er thy silent dust 
The storms of lite shall beat.’ 


An‘ another day (which the Father hath in hisown 
power) shall gather me and my loved family in one re- 
deemed circle, where tears and trials forever cease, and 
love and joy fill every heart. F. 8. 8. 


“1 HAVE LOST MY SOUL.” 


S. G. was a young man of amiable disposition, supe- 
rior talents. and unblemished character. He had been 
nurtured in the bosom of a pious family, and faithfully 
instructed in the great doctrines of the Gospel. His 
intellect assented tu the truth of these doctrines, but his 
heart had never felt their p »wer. 

At the age of nineveen he entered one of our most 
distinguished institutions of learning; and during his first 
year, there were few of his class, who exce!led him in 
scholarship, who stood higher in the respect and affec- 
fection of their acquaintances, or who gave fairer pro- 
mise of long and extended usefulness. 

Atthe opening of the secoud year. he was seized with 
a virulent typhus fever. His mind, almost from the 
moment of attack, was so bewildered, as to preclude all 
hope of administering, successiully to hia spiritual neces- 
sities.. His friends could say.little 10 him of his sius or 
his Savior; nor could they obtain any satisfactory evi- 
dence, that he had, even jor a moment, a clear concep- 
tion of his condition amd his prospects. 

He remained in this state till a few hours before his 





“roke of death. ‘The breaking of a million arteries 

would not cause such a flow. Phe actual loss is not n-| death. He then seemed to awake, a moment, from his 
deed like that of losing a conjugal partner, but the feel- delirium, and to be fully conscious of tie power of his dis- 
og, the emotion, the perplexir gtiefs, is too intense | ease, and of the realities that were fast opening upon his 
tobe sur - A part of both yourselves dies !—the spirit. He cast his eyes around the room in which he 
Pledge of your affection—the of your soul—the con- | lay, and upon the friends that stood by his bedside, and 
Cent point of your united . is snatched away, exclaimed, * O my soul, my souu! | have Lost my 
and ana ling vacancy is created in the sou). The oun!” His delirium soon returned, and. in a short 
Strength of a Sees is seen in ite a e evi-. time, his spirit went back to God, who gave it. 

dence, lasts—in the anxious he | The exclamation of this ying young wian, made an 





while 
inquiry—the restlesaness of the heart—the assiduity of impression upon the mind of the writer of this article, 
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which he wiil carry with him to his grave. ) Jt taught| wors just published by the Harpers. fron) + 
“ec We * 


him the value of the soul, and the importance of attend- 
ing. first of all things, to its salvation. Reader, how is 
it with thy soul? —§ Should its probation this moment 
cluse, would<t be saved, or would it be lost / 

Pastor's Journal. 





* PRECIOUS SAVion.” 


Mrs. H. became, in early life, a humble follower of 
Christ. She adorned her profession, by her consistent 
example, her pious zeal, her devds of clarity, and her 
various and unwearied efforts to promote, to the utmost 
of her ability, the kingdom of her Redeemer. 

When first I saw her, disease had laid her, emaciated 
and pale, at the gate of death. Her beauty liad faded as 
the leaf. Her withered limbs aid ghastly features told 
that the moment of her departure was at hand. She 
had bid farewell to her bosom friend. and her little ones. 
She had told them to believe ion Jesus, and prepare to 
meet her in heaven. And now, her eyes were set, her 
yulse were still, and all around thought she had gone to 
ce rest. When, suddenly, her dying eye shot forth a 
beam of rapture, and kindled with celestial joy ; and 
with a smile, sweeter than aa angel’s, she exclaimed, 


‘* Precious Savior, precious Savior,” and fell asleep. 
1b. 





Reuicious Cuaractrer or Wasaineton. 


The following facts illustrate Washington’s regard for 
the Sabbath: 

“Iu tha town of » io Connecticut, where the 
roads are extremely rough, Washington was overtaken 
by night, on Saturday, not being able to reach the town 
where he designed to rest on the Sabbath. Next morn- 
ing about sun rise, his coach was harnessed, and he was 
proceeding onward to an ino, near the place of worship 
which he proposed to attend. 

‘*A plaln map, who was an informing officer came 
from a cottage, and inquired of the coachman whether 
there were any urgent reasons for his traveling on the 
Lord's day. The General, instead of resenting this as 
impertinent rudeness, ordered the coachman to stop, and 
with great civility explained the circumstances to the of- 
ficer, commending him for his fidelity, and assnred him 
th it nothing was farther from his intention than to treat 
with disrespect the laws and usages of Connecticut, rela- 
tive to the Sabbath, which met with his most cordial up- 
probation. 

“Though he had paid a marked respect to the claim of 
the Sabbath, throughout his previous lite—there seemed 
to be during his Presidency, an increasnd regard and de- 
ference tothe same. Not only was he most punctual in 
his attendance on the public worship of God whenever it. 
was possible, but the discipline of his house was strictly 
conformed to the obligations and propricties of the day. 
It was an established rule of his mansion, that visitors 
could not be admitted on Sundays. It is understood that 
an exception to the rule was made in the case of one in- 
dividual, viz. Mr. ‘Trumbull, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. He often spent an hour on Sunday 
evenings with the President ; and so entirely was the 
privilege contined to him, that it was usual with the house 
servant when he he heard the door bell ring, on those 
evenings, to call it the ‘speaker's bell.” 

After spending a part of the day at Church, and oc- 
casionally an hour in the evening with Mr. ‘Trumbll, one 
of the :nost pious men of his age—the rest of the time, 

receding the hour of repose, was occupied by the Pres- 
ident’s reading to Mrs. Washington a sermon or a por- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures.” 

We lay belore our readers one other illustration of the 
religious views and feelings of Washington, together with 
the excellent remarks of Mr. McGuire, author of the 





py it. 

In the year 1774, Washington wem two W 
as a member of the house of burgesses, ‘| 
our country was then becoming dark with cloud 
tending the approach of war. In the month oy y.” 
short time after the members had assembled, ; 
tion was received of an act of parliament tir we 
the port of Buston—te take effect on the first of 
The members being mu th excited by this hostiie 
ding on the part of the British goverment, wh 
met on the 24th of May, passed an order that the 
of June “should be set apart by that house as ade 2 
tasting, humiliation and prayer, devoutly to implore. . 
divine interposition for averting the heavy cule = 
which threatened destruction to their civil rights, and tk 
evils of civil war, and to give them one heart ang er 
mind firmly to oppose, ‘vy all just and proper means, me 
ery injury to Amer.ean rights.” r 

June the Ist, being the day appointed as a day of fyw. 
ing, humiliation and prerer the following brief eniry 
found in a diary keptby Washiugton at that time :-— 

* June Ist, Wednesday.— Went to church and fae 
all day.” 

Wiil the reader mark especially the latter clayse of 
this note? He went to church in conformity with y\ 
order passed by the House of Burgesses. Burt por only 
so—he did that also which perhaps was not known » 
any mortal; which was known to God,—he fisted aij 
dy. Who is not struck with the sincerity and piety of 
this conduct ?—Who that was acting merely frow a re 
gard to outward appearances, would thus have denie! 
himself the whole day? He bowed himself, no douty, 
with ;rofound adoration in the house of God; but who 
shall say with what earnestness and importunity of pray- 
er he approached the throne «f mercy in the retirement 
of his chamber—deprecating the horrors of that sonn 
which was, to his practised ear, then muttering hoarsely 
in the distance; and imploring those blessings on bis 
country, of which he little thought that he himself 
should prove so illustrios an instrument. But God was 
training his servant for the mighty work which awailal 
him, and was mingling in his soul those hizh elemevts 
of faith, fortitude and self denial, essential tw real great- 
ness and true virtue inman.—WN. Y. Uds. 


Mtamsbury 
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A wise man, said Seneca, is provided for occurrences 
of any kind; the guod he manages, the bai he vanquish 
es; in prosperity he betrays no presumption, in adver 
sity he feels no despondency. 





For the Intelligene'. 
Osirvaryr. 


Disv—In Middletown, Middlefield Society, 00 'h¢ 
16th of December, Deacon Prosper Avour, aged *l- 
In his decease his family and other relatives have % 
tained a sore bereavement, the church of which he *® 
a member has lost one of its firmest pillars, and se'¢') 
one of its most exemplary and useful cinzens. Have 
early in life publicly consecrated himself to the cause 
God, he had a long opportunity, which was gratel!'). 
and humbly, and actively improved, of manifesting | 
devotion to that cause. ‘The confidence which bis and 
ren in Christ awarded to him, was, at an early peri 
manifested, by electing him their deacon. m 

His convictions of pergenetiines connected ¥ 
that office, he deeply felt, and discharged the same *' 
marked fidelity. Book of 

The Bible was with him, emphatically, the ("| 
books and bringing to its study a mind distinguished for" 
clearness of its conceptions, for the docility and prayer 
ness of its spirit, he was enabled to the trut's © 
its warmonious and extended connect 





ita detached and independent parts, and to receive °° 
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lent Society, had become so serifue, that the subject was 
taken up by his Presbytery, and afier a trial he was sus- 
pended from the ministry: He appealed to the Synod of 
New-York. and that body, at its late meeting, reversed 
the decree of ihe Presbytery and restored him to bis of- 
fice. The Presbytery, however. appealed to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. A final decision was prevented by his 
sudden death. 

He was taken sick on Wednesday, Nov. 30th. A 
white swelling on the knee, which had often given him 
trouble, became aggravated, and finally produced gener- 
alinflammation of the system. On Sabbath morning, 
his sore was opened by the physician, and discharged 
freely, a pint or more of matter. Soon after this, he ev- 
idently sunk; still he remained undismayed in the near 





24| ——= = 
Ny er a 
ar +s enlightening anil hallowed influences. 
Yew dinar acoees of difficulty, or in trying emergen- 
< oerisdom in council, his decision of purpose, his 
sburp Saal » danger, and his perseverance in action were 
2m of re | . . . 
* a cme increasing infirmities of age ager his consti- 
lay, con and gave premonitory symptoms o approach ng 
forms, t Te istions his deep and wonted interest in behalf of the 
ing yp dis yal welware of others, waxed st-onger and stronger, 
une. wary his habitual contemplation of death, of another world, 
eee. ~ of bis own moral condition, in reference to the same, 
they “ - served to give new confidence tv his faith, and new | 
Ist day rightness and joy, to his anticipations of final rest and 
day of siewsednes3 with his Lord and Redeemer. J.N. , 
OTe the ee 
ee tn New-York City. December 13th, 1836, Rev. Jony | 
nd rs R. M'Dowant, aged 35, well known by his labors in be- | eayi 
meee half of Moral Reform. The following account of his life | 
r i, abridged ftom a sermon delivered at his funeral by the | 
f fast. Rev. Joshua Leavitt. 
ry ip Joho Robert McDowall, son of Rev. Robert McDow- 


all, of Fredericksburgh, U. C., was born at that place, 
Sept. 22, 1801. His father, a respectable clergyman of | 
the Presbyterian ordet, is still living. His son was edu- 
cated in the States at different institutions. 1 believe he 


ste 





ae 

_ was, fora time, a member of Brown University, and 
only grauated at Union College. Adout this time he perform-_ 
rn ty e| two laborious agencies in Rhode Island, one for Tracts, | 
t all and the ther for Sabbath Schools. After this he went | 
v of to pursue his theological studies at Princeton. While a_ 
“Te. member of the Seminary. he determined in company 

MN 

“ ing up Sabbath School children among the neglected 

sho population of New York city. The situation of the in- 

ay mates of the houses of ill fame. whom he met with in the 

ent prosecution of his object, deeply affected his heart, and he 

nn resolved to devote his life, if need be, in endeavoring to 

ly break up the system of vice and misery created by licen- 

‘ig tiousness in the city. 

olf On the formation of the Magdalen Society, Mr. Mc- 

as Dowall was engaged in its service, as Chaplain, and left 

a the Seminary before he had completed his regular course. 


When that society was dissolved, he was thrownon his 
own resources, and so little airl could he get, that he was 
almost discouraged. Some of his brethren, however, 
spake kindly to him. Dr. Cox and others advised him 
in the carly part of the year 1832 10 make the experiment 
of laboring three months longer in hopes something favor- 
able would turn up. About this time also, asociety was 
formed in Laight street Church, with the approbation of 
the pastor, for his ail. The 4d Presbytery of New-York 
alsoordained bimto the ministry, with the expectation 
that he would labor in the work to which he was known 
to bedevoted. ‘I'wo other societies were also tormed for 
his aid, and at length, in May, he was encouraged by an 
elder‘in Laight-street Church, who became respousible 
for the rent, to take a house in Clarkson-street, where he 
could receive such unhappy women as manifested a de- 
sire to reforin. During the whole of this time, however. 
his family were often destitute of food to sustain life, aod 
were fed w a considerable extent, from the tables of a few 
friends in that part of the city. 


ae he struggled on, and in January, 1833, commen- 
the publication of his Journal, to the su of which 


he determined to devote such funds ast 
Placed or should place at his disposal. As his Journal 
a ao extensive and violent itlon was awak- 
we in the summer of the year 1834, he was ad- 
Aad 'v his Presb + to discontinue its publication. 
“a ia close of the year, he yielded to what he tho’t 
duty, and gave aver his subscription bouks to the 

“York Ladies’ Moral Reform Society. 
ded difficulties in which he now found himself involv- 
arising from his former condexion with the Benevo- 


public bad 





prospect of death; almost his last words were. “ Oh, 
glory! glory!!" He remained in this state of mind, 

ing but litle that could be understood, till a quarter 
past three o'ciock, Pp. m. on Tuesday, December lath, 
when he quietly fell asleep. 





Orpinations, &c. 


On the. I4th Dec. Rev. Henry Jackson, late o 
Charleston, Ms. was installed as pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Hartford, Conn. The serimon was deliv- 
ered by Rev. Jolin Cookson, from Col. 1:23. Assisting 
ministers, Messrs. Bolles, Bridges, Allen, Beutley, Phip- 
pen, Neal and Hodge. 

At Cambridge, Ms. Dec. 10th, Mr. Jos. W. Parker, 
as pastor of the First Baptist Church in that place. 
Sermon By Rev. G. B. Ide, from Acts 17:16. As- 


c 


with a fellow student to spend acoming vacation, in look~' sisting miuisters, Kimball, Sears, Medbury and Sharp. 


At Weston, Vt. onthe 14th Dec. Mr. Samuel! Pollard, 
as an Evangelist. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Pierce. 





Reuicious SumMaryY. 


Tue Barrisr Cuurcn in Currrny Vatirr.—As 
we learn trom the digest of the letters of the Worcester 
Association, and other ways, on the fifteenth of June 
last, after a multiplicity of trials, and getting to the end 
of free communion—resolved to become a strict com- 
munion church, and were received into fellowship by a 
council from the regular Baptist churches, as the * first 
Baptist Church in Cherry Valjey.” These brethren 
are greatly to be commended for their integrity and con- 
sistency.—N. Y. Bap. Reg. 

Robert Hall would hardly have said so.—Eop. 


Dra. Witrerspoon.—The Southern Religious Her- 
ald says: * We learn that the Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, 
of Camden, in this state, has been unanimously elected 
by the ‘Trustees of South Hanover College, Indiana, to 
the Presidency of that institution.” 


Presprtery or Puitapetrntia.—At a special meet- 
ing of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, held on the 13th 
Dec. it was unanimously resolved that in view of the 
present state of the church, it is both expedient and ne- 
cessary, that there should be a conventon, composed of 
delegates from orthodox presbyteries and the orthodox 
minorities of presbyteries, previously to the meeting of 
the next General Assembly. 


Statistics or tar Pressrterian Cuurcn.— 
From the Appendix to the minutes of the Assembly of 
1836, it appears that the number of Presbyteries is 128; 
the number of ordained ministers 1,972; number of li- 
centiates 253, making the whole number of preachers 
2,225, number of candidates for the ministry under the 
care of the Presbyteries. 25); number of churches 2807 ; 
number added to the churches on examination during the 
past year 12,513; whole number of communicants 
219,126; number of adults baptized during the — 
2,729; number baptized 11,089. Funds raised for Mis- 
sions, $117,148 97; for Education, $72,554 62; for 
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Theological Seminaries, $37,399 85; for Commission- 
ers, $4,575; for contingent fund of General Assembly, 
3356 U3. 


Catnouic Sratistics.—There are now in the Uni- 
ted States three hundred and eighty eight churches, 
three hundred and forty two priests, twenty colleges and 
seminaries for males, sixty seminaries for femalcs, and 
seventeen convents.—N. Y. Ev. 


We learn from the Charleston Observer that the Rev. 
Charles Coleock Jones bas accepted the Professorship 
of Church History and Polity, in the Theological Seu- 
inary of the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, at 
Columbia, S. e, and will enter upon the duties of the 
office as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made. 


The neat and elegant church, which has just been 


erected] at Collinsville, was dedicated to the service of 


God on Wednesday, the 21st Dee. The Rev. Messrs. 
Brinsmade, Comstock and Vanarsdalen officiated on 
the oceasion—and notwitstanding the unfavorable state 
of the weather, the house was filled with attentive and 
devout worshippers.— Con. Obs. 


On Wednesday, the 21st of December, 1&36, the rew 
meeting house, erected by the Congregational Society 
in South Glastenbury, was dedicated to the service of 
Almighty God. Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

On the same occasion a church was organized con- 
sisting of forty one members; all, with the exception of 
two, from the First church in Glastenbary. 

The parts of these interesting solemuities were con- 
ducted as follows: 

Introductory prayer and the reading of the scriptnres 
by the Rev. Harvey Talcoit of Chatham; Dedicatory 
prayer by Rev. Bennett F. Northrop of Manchester; 
Sermon by the Rev. Samuel H. Riddle, pastor of the 
parent church; Solemnity of organizing the church and 
prayer by the Rev. Jacob Allen of Eastbury.—/6. 


The Catalogue of the Theological Seminary at An 
dover, for the year 1837, has just reached us. It con- 
tains the names of 132 young men. of whom 8 are Re- 
sident Licentiates; 40 of the Senior, 47 of the Middle, 
and 37 of the Junior Classes. With the exception of 
4 who have not received a collegiate education, they 
have graduated at the following Colleges; 31 at Aim- 
herst, 15 at Bowdoin, 3) at Dartmouth, 4 at Harvard, 
1 at Geneva, 10 at Middiebury, 1 at Nassau Hall, 7 at 
Union, 6 at Williams, 9 at Yale, ! at Waterville, 1 at 
the Wesleyan University, and 1 at Brown University. 

We understand that the vhurch and society in West- 
port, Ct. have acceded to the request of their pastor, the 
Bev. Charles A. Boardman, for a dismission from ‘his 
charge, in order to his acceptance of the appointinent of 
Secretary and General Agent of the Western Reserve 


Branch of the Presbyterian Education Society. 
N.Y. Observer, 
The Rev. Wm. M. McLain. of Ohio. late of the 
Theological Seminary in this city, has received a unani- 
mous call to become pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church io Washington city, D. C. 





by one ‘who, it is saidy has been familiany ,.~ 
with his public course. 7 Sequined 

The biography of Summerfield is about to 
in a new form, by the Rev. Chauncey Co}; 
late President of Bristol College, with the ar 
a rich collection of fresh materials never be ‘or 


be gives 
oa, D. p. 
Ivantege of 
© Publishey 

A new translation of Calvin's Institutes js about ie j 
published in Holland. The evangelical writers 9; i. 
countries are every year becoming better known tthe 
Dutch theologians. m 


+ The completion of Freytag’s Arabic Lexicon, jg os 
nounced. The prices of the three different edition, = 
| 26 2-3, 53 1-3, and 100 Rix dollars. An abridguie:t 
has also been published. 


“Shall Luther’s Bible remain uncorrected 1 is the 
title of a book which has lately appeared in Germany 
and excited a good deal of attention. 11 is adminey > 
all sides that, in particular passages, Luther's transis. 
tion is erroneous. The evangelical party appear ner ; 
be opposed to the change—their only difliculiy is, a5 
the manner in which it should be accomplished. Th. 


Rationalists ate of course in favor of the measure. 




















Norice. 
Ministers’ meeting at Durham. second Tuesday in 
January. 
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In this city, on the 22d ult. Mr. Frederick J. Kouch to 





In Orange, on the 2Ist ult. Mr. Chauncey Sparks, of 
this city, to Miss Elizabeth K. Buckingham, ot the for- 
iner place. 

In Oxford, on the 24th ult. Mr. James Lawton to Miss 
Rebecca White. 

In Chatham, on the 24th ult. Mr. Joel Hall, 20. w 
Miss Eliza Ann Stocking. 
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In this city, on Tuesday, the 20th ult. at 6 o'clock P 
M. Mary Frances, el:lest daughter of Nathaniel and 
Eliza S. Gardiner, formerly of the city of Brooklyo, L. 
I. after an illness of 4 days, aged 7 years 6 months and 


17 days. 


ln Guilford, on the 19th ult. Joe! Lee, aged 69. Also, 
on the 23d ult. William, son of James Lee. 

In North Guilford, on the 26th ult. Miss Julia Aon 
Russell, aged 31 years. 

In this cityyon the 23d ult, after a short illness, Wr. Ei 
Thorpe, of Athol, Mass. a member of the Junior Class 
in Yale College, aged 20. ' 

In this city, on the 24th ult. Mrs. J. E. Gozling, late 
fromthe West Indies, aged 49: same day, ber daugh- 
ter, Miss Ann Gozling, aged 19. 
We understand from the Sexton that the deaths in on 
town, from the first of January last to this date, mou” 
to 263, exclusive of Fair-Haven, Westville, a4 \"* 





A memoir of Mec Dowall is in the course of preparation, 


almshouse.— Register. wall 
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Distinction of Caste abolished in 
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